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HAVE YOU CHOSEN A PROFESSION ? 


The two-year course offered by the School of Philanthropy prepares for the profession of 
Social Work, including Family Welfare, Child Welfare, Recreation, Settlements and Social 
Centers, Medical Social Service, Prison Reform, Probation, Industrial Research, Public Service. 
Graduates of the course are in demand. 
FIRST YEAR 


In the first year the work is all prescribed, as it is in most medical and law schools. It con- 
sists of fundamental courses of theory and technique which are of equal importance in all fields 
of social work. There is opportunity for choice in field work, and the student’s time may, be dis- 
tributed among the required subjects according to his individual interests and needs. 

Social Work. 2 hours. Edward T. Devine. 

Individuals and Families. 3 hours, Porter R. Lee and Henry W. Thurston. 
Industrial Conditions. 1 hour. Mary Van Kleeck. 

Social Research. 2 hours. Kate Holladay Claghorn. 

Types of Social Work. 2 hours. Various lecturers. 

Hygiene and Preventable Disease. 1 hour. James Alexander Miller. 


Field Work. 10 hours per week for six months. 


Individual schedules. 
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Excursions, with conferences. Thursdays. 


M. Grace Worthington. 


SECOND YEAR 


The Second Year is specialized. The student chooses the particular kind of social work into 
which he wishes to go, and three-fourths of his time is spent in technical preparation for that 
specialty. In addition to field-work and seminar in his specialty, each second-year student takes 
the following courses : 


11. Social Work. 2 hours. Edward. T. Devine. . 
12a. Social Politics. 2 hours. Sydney D. M. Hudson. 
12b. Administration of Social Agencies. Second Term. Frederick A. Cleveland. 


REGISTER NOW FOR THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
ON SEPTEMBER 15. 


PUBLICATIONS: STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


(4 
Number.1: Social Work with Families and Individuals: By Porter R. Lee 


Number 3: The Probation Officer at'Work: By Henry W. Thurston 
Number 4: Is Social Work a Profession? By Abraham Flexner 


Single copies, five cents; 25 copies, $1.00 postpaid. 
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The GIST of IT— 


CENSORSHIP of movie films has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. It is 
for the people to decide whether this is 
to be the beginning of a vastly extended 
censorship, says John Collier. Page 513, 


TOLSTOYANS, Quakers and various so- 

cialist and labor groups in England are 
whispering about peace amid the Sen: 
of war. Page 501. — 


FLAGRANT vice on the “Barbary Coast” 

and in the red light district of San 
Francisco, and demoralizing amusements 
on the Exposition “Zone”, were found by 
investigators for the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. Page 497. 


ABOUT to be sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, John R. Lawson, leader of the 
Colorado miners, made protest against the 
verdict at the hands of judge and jury he 
designated as “coal company partisans.” 
The judge has since been barred from pre- 
siding over strike trials. Page 521. 


scTHE general operation of the legis- 
lative minimum wage has everywhere 
been unsatisfactory to employers and em- 
ployes.” This is the broad statement of 
a committee of the National Association 
of Manufaeturers. It harmonizes with the 
views of the leading spirits of the organ- 
ization, Father Ryan points out, but does 
not agree so well with reality. Page 519. 


SCHOOL teachers are the natural leaders 

in the social work of the community, 
according to Edward T. Devine who sees 
a new alliance coming between education 
and social work. Page 52 


[NTERVIEWS with King Haakon and 

Sazonoff, the Russian minister of for- 
eign affairs, were had by delegates from 
the Women’s Congress at The Hague to 
Scandinavia and Russia. The trip is de- 
scribed by one of the delegates, Prof. 
Balch of Wellesley. Page 506. 


A LEGACY from the Mayflower’s cabin 

is to be found in the lack of team 
work among suburban groups of women 
interested in charities and civics, writes a 
keen observer who emphasizes the oppor- 
tunity of these groups to develop com- 
munity amusements. Page 509. 


SEX instruction is given six years too 

late, according to testimony secured 
from college students. This and other 
facts concerning social hygiene were dis- 
cussed at a conference of workers in that 
field. Page 498. 


OW workers live below the poverty 
line, how a handful of financiers con- 
trol industries and philanthropic founda- 
tions, how the latter should be regulated 
by public authority, and how the rights of 
trade unionists should be protected—these 
are some of the topics discussed in the 
second and third sections of the Manly 
report adopted by Chairman Walsh and 
the labor members of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations. Page 500. 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4, 1915 


Announcements for 1915-1916 now available for distribution. 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND WORKERS 


with technical classes at Hull-House and practice work in the 


settlements and public recreation centers. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 2559 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Srhonl for Sorial Workers 


ESTABLISHED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1904 
18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social service ; for men 


and women; for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR—September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An introduction to any form 
of social service and to specialization i in the second year. 

SECOND YEAR-—September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—For further study and 
training in a selected field. Open’ to those who have ‘completed the first year and to 
others with acceptable preparation in social experience. The courses offered 


1915-6 are Organizing beh Children’s Work, Medical Social Service, Neigh- 


borhood and Community 


Practice work under careful "Ove fills one-third of the first year and two-thirds 
of the second year. Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 


Readings 


PN 
Vocational Guidance 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD 


Director of the Boston Vocational Bureau 
8 vo, cloth, 723 pages, $2.25 


Into this timely volume are gathered 
together the most significant magazine 
articles, addresses, and other published 
and unpublished contributions to the 
literature of the subject of vocational 
guidance. The book is a veritable library 
of the subject, offering first-hand ac- 
quaintance with a topic of the utmost 
consequence to parents and educators. 


Part I comprises more than a dozen 
articles on the viewpoint of vocational 
guidance by some of America’s most 
distinguished college presidents and 
teachers. Part II contains a long list of 
articles on the foundations of vocational 
guidance. Part Ill gives examples of 
vocational information. Part IV gives 
some of the practical aspects of voca- 
tional guidance. 
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Progressivism is an. Aspiration 
Everywhere 


EXCEPT IN CALIFORNIA. 
There it is an Accomplished Fact. 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 180,000—a greater plurality 
than that received by the eighteen 
previous governors of California put 
together. 


The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 
progress finds a great barrier in the 


Rockies. 


If you want to know how it was done 
and is still being done in California, 
read the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the 
the recognized weekly organ of western 
progressive thought. 


One year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK COMPANY 
524 South Spring Street - Los Angeles. 


THE NORMAL LIFE BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 
BY MAIL OF THE SURVEY $1.07 


Classified Advertisements | 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, © 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cent r line, 


ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER, with several years’ ’ 
experience, desires position in a school or 
other institution as matron or chaperon. 
Address 2177 SuRvEY. 


WANTED volunteer resident to share 
housekeeping expenses and give afternoons. 
to settlement program. Small settle-. 
ment, progressive and many-sided. Ad- 
dress 2183 SuRVEY. : 


YOUNG Jewish graduate New York 
School of Philanthropy, six years experi- 
ence as investigator and settlement worker 
in executive position, seeks connection in 
social work or business. Speaks Yiddish 
and Russian. Address 2185 Survey. 


TRAINED social worker, 7 years’ ex- 
perience as executive, wishes position in 
community welfare or settlement work. 
Address 2187 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—Man_ with — successful 
business and social work experience wants 
high-grade responsible position in civic or 
social agency; highest credentials. Address 
2188 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN, college graduate with experi- 
ence in settlement and C.O.S. work wants ~ 
position in a settlement. Address 2189 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


HEAD-WORKER, Jewish, wanted in 
New York City Settlement. Send appli- 
cation with references to 2186 SuRVEY. 


THE FAMILY 


The two addresses on _ subject by PROF, TUFTS of 
Chicago University and CROTHERS of Cambridge, 
which were so well nae at the National Conference of 
Charities in May, have been reprinted in an attractive pamphlet, 
Sent postpaid for Ten Cents a single copy. Address 
Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22d Street - - New York City 


Graduate Course in Medical Social Service 


Lebanon Hospita!, N. Y., offers to graduates of recognized 
Training Schools academic and field work in : 

General Medical Social Service, Tuberculosis 
Work, Infant Hygiene, Mental Hygiene. 
Room and board free in exchahge for work in the Department. 
Apply in writing to 
Mrs. Herbert Limburg, 2 West 86th Street - - New York City 


ISSUE FOR FEBRUARY 6, 
1915, WANTED 


Unexpected demand has so nearly exhausted 
the files of THe Survey for February 6, 1915, 
as to make it impossible to fill orders for back 
copies. We should greatly appreciate it if read- 
ers who do not save their copies for binding 
would return this issue. 

Send it to THr Survey, 105 East 22d St., 
New York city. 


health in other years. 


_ing the state 
correspond to those of the Harrison law. 


7 URNING THE SPOTLIGHT ON 
HEALTH BILLS 


WorkING THROUGH 890 local 
committeemen, the Ohio Public Health 
Federation was able so to direct public 
opinion that, during the eighty-first 
General Assembly of the state, nine 
health bills which the federation en- 
dorsed were enacted into law, eight 
which it opposed were defeated and only 
five failed to pass which it had approved. 

Such is the encouraging report of the 
first five months’ activity of the federa- 
tion. The organization aims “to unite 
the activities of all state organizations 
interested in public health and so bring 
into publicity each legislative measure 
dealing with the health of the people.” 
It includes the following seven societies, 
each of which has an accredited repre- 
sentative on the executive council of 
the federation: the state medical, dental 
and pharmaceutical associations; the 
homeopathic and eclectic societies; the 
veterinary medical association, and the 
anti-tuberculosis society. 

These volunteer organizations had 
worked separately in the cause of public 
But the results 
were unsatisfactory; much energy was 
wasted through duplicated efforts; and 


legislative campaigns were weakened by 


a lack of definite information regarding 
pending health measures. To remedy 
this, a plan was devised and carried out 
this year, whereby frequent confidential 
bulletins were sent from the central 
legislative council to co-operating com- 
mitteemen, each committeeman keeping 
in touch with the member of the legis- 
lature residing in his county. 

Among the bills passed which the fed- 
eration endorsed and worked for, were 
those for distributing free diptheria anti- 
toxin; for giving the board of pharmacy 
the right to enforce laws governing the 
sale of poisons and narcotics; for chang- 
narcotic regulations to 


_ The governor’s veto of this bill left the 


PES ers eT ee 


state without narcotic regulatory meas- 
ures except those of the federal statute. 
Another important bill which the federa- 
tion endorsed and which passed, is that 
against fraudulent medical advertising. 
This measure also strengthens the power 
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of the state to deal 
medical quacks. 
Other bills passed, which the federa- 
tion had supported, provide for registra- 
tion of nurses and a higher standard in 
nursing, medical practice, and practice 
of dentistry and pharmacy; also the bill 


summarily with 


providing an annual appropriation of 
$5,000 for the state Board of Health to 
retain nurses for babies requiring treat- 
ment. This law is closely patterned 
after the model law drafted by the 
American Medical Association, and is 
one of the most advanced measures ever 
enacted in the United States for the pre- 
vention of blindness. 

It is interesting to note that not a 
single measure which the federation op- 
posed was passed by the General As- 
sembly. Among the bills which the 
council opposed as inimical to public 
health and succeeded in defeating was 
one to exempt from the medical practice 
act various sects of religious or faith 
“healers”; another to license “naturo- 
paths” and other varieties of “natural 
healers,’ under flimsy educational re- 
quirements; and one relating to the mis- 
branding of foods, which by its “sleeper” 
would have seriously weakened the pure 
food laws of Ohio. 


Taylor in Los Angeles Times 


SETTING IT BACK 


ACTS ABOUT VICE AT SAN 
F FRANCISCO 


Responsipitity for lax moral 
conditions during the Panama Pacific 
Exposition was put squarely up to city 
and exposition authorities in San Fran- 
cisco by the American Social Hygiene 
Association which met August 3-8 in na- 
tional conference at Berkeley, Oakland 
and San Francisco, Cal. 

After citing the specific promises of 
Mayor Rolph, of San Francisco, and 
President Charles C. Moore, of the ex- 
position, that the sale of liquor would 
be prohibited in dance halls, that earnest 
attention would be given to the suppres- 
sion of public prostitution, that special 
police women would be appointed for the 
fair grounds, and that a high moral 
standard of entertainment would be 
maintained at the exposition, Bascom 
Johnson, assistant counsel of the asso- 
ciation, made a report based upon a 
careful survey by the association’s in- 
vestigators and presented “facts which 
speak for themselves.” 

When the promises were made the 
municipal authorities, said Mr. Johnson, 
knew of the existence of many houses of 
prostitution and gave tacit consent to 
their open operation in the city. Within 
two blocks on either side of police head- 
quarters and patrolled by a policeman in 
uniform there has existed’ for years a 
group of over 100 houses of prostitution. 
These are still nightly thronged with 
men and boys. Adjoining these open 
houses of prostitution, known as “The 
District,” is the “Barbary Coast” dance 
hall quarter, its worst conditions being 
found on Pacific Street, or “Terrific 
Street” as it is familiarly called. 

The failure of the authorities to do 
away with this open and flagrant vice 
district is all the more lamentable since 
the citizens have not yet available the 
weapon whereby they hoped to eliminate 
it. For California Red Light Abate- 
ment law passed in 1914, is still ineffec- 
tive, pending the appeal of a test case, 
decided favorably to the law in the lower 
courts, to the supreme court of the 
state. In spite of the announcements of 
her officials to the contrary, San Fran- 
cisco thus remains, says Mr. Johnson, 
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one of the few large cities in this country 
where public prostitution is frankly and 
openly tolerated. 

In September, 1913, a ruling was 
promulgated by the police commission 
that no liquor should be sold by the pro- 
prietors of dance halls on Pacific Street 
where dancing was allowed. Soon after 
the effect of the ruling was abrogated by 
the passage of an ordinance taking from 
the police commission and giving to the 
supervisors the power of granting dance 
hall permits,—the commission thereto- 
fore having had charge of both liquor 
and dance hall permits. It was popularly 
believed that the step was deliberately 
taken to confuse the public and divide 
responsibility to the end that dancing 
and liquor selling might proceed in the 
same “joint.” But whatever the inten- 
tion may have been, as Mr. Johnson 
pointed out, such was the result. 

Although public clamor against this 
shifty handling of the situation led to 
the restoration of the power to issue 
quarterly dance hall permits to the police 
commiission in June, the dance halls of 
the “Barbary Coast” are running, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, about the same as 
ever. At one of the largest halls for 
example, the Thalia, women of the un- 
derworld are in attendance as hereto- 
fore, boldly accosting men as they come 
in and asking them to buy drinks. On 
the stage at one end of the room dances 
of an especially vulgar and suggestive 
sort are exhibited. 

Similar dances are also featured in the 
“downtown tenderloin,” a hotel and the- 
ater section sprinkled with cafés and 
dance halls, where Mr. Johnson declares 
no change for the better is to be ob- 
served in the last six months. The sale 
of liquor is permitted and disreputable 
women are allowed to ply their trade, 
taking patrons to shady hotels nearby. 


At the Exposition itself, Mr. Johnson 
said that while the general situation is 
not so bad as that within the city and 
although the majority of amusements on 
the Zone are unobjectionable, a few— 
and he named six—have at all times 
been degrading and demoralizing to their 
patrons as well as to their employes. In 
two of these, the “Mysterious Orient” 
and the Hawaiian Dance Halls, scantily 
clad women give exhibitions of muscle 
dancing skillfully calculated to appeal to 
the sex impulse and morbid sex curiosity. 

Both performances are announced by 
“barkers” even more objectionable than 
the dancing itself. They cannot be 
avoided, and their brazen tongued re- 
marks are audible to every passerby. At 
the “Mysterious Orient,” the barker in 
front is assisted by one of the girl per- 
formers who gives samples of what may 
be expected inside. Visitors are urged by 
women of obviously low type to enter 
an oriental restaurant where all sorts of 
alcoholic drinks may be purchased and 
in which there are a number of enclosed 


Some of 


booths. these women are 
known to be immoral and at least one to 
be a professional. 

So great was the sentiment aroused 
against the “Mysterious Orient” that it 
closed during the American Social Hy- 
giene Convention. It reopened, how- 
ever, on August 12. 

Two more concessions on the Zone, 
denounced by Mr. Johnson, are the 101 
Ranch—a wild west show, and the ’49 
Camp. The wild west show has now de- 
parted but the dance hall which was con- 
ducted in connection with it remains and 
is reported to be under the management 
of the proprietor of one of the worst 
dance-halls in the Barbary Coast. The 
49 Camp originally had a similar en- 
tertainment with two dance halls, a res- 
taurant, a gambling hall and bar in con- 
nection. It now consists solely of a 
restaurant and dance halls. In the dance 
halls of both these concessions prosti- 
tutes have frequently been found in 
large numbers. 

The two remaining shows, mentioned 
by Mr. Johnson are the Living Venus 
and the September Morn Exhibitions. 
Both consist of figures, almost nude, 
posing as living pictures. In both, 
again, the most vulgar part of the enter- 
tainment, according to Mr. Johnson are 
the barkers with their insinuating sug- 
gestions and their manner of investing 
nudity with pruriency. 

Thus in spite of announcements of 
officials to the contrary, the American 
Social Hygiene Association declares 
that the conditions at San Francisco and 
within the exposition are dangerous and 
demoralizing—and that in spite of the 
efforts of the Travelers’ Aid Society, the 
¥. W..C.:A., the VEMEC@ AT Law En- 
forcement League, Committee of 100 
appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches and other private agencies. 

This report of Mr. Johnson’s did not 
receive more than inconspicuous men- 
tion in the San Francisco press, whereas 
a general coat of white wash applied to 
city conditions a few weeks before by a 
so-called “investigator” of another or- 
ganization interested in the suppression 
of vice was given first column front 
page publicity. Neither was publicity 
given by the organization’s public repu- 
diation of the “investigator.” 


ORE LIGHT ON SOCIAL Hy- 
M GIENE PROBLEMS 
PROBLEMS OF SEX education 
were discussed from a variety of view- 
points by speakers who came to San 
Francisco from all parts of the coun- 
try to join in the conference arranged 
by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 

Particularly striking was a paper by 
Dr. M. J. Exner of the International 
Y. M. C. A. presented statistics show- 
ing that on the average sex instruction 
has reached the college man six years 


. other type of cases. 


too late—that is, six years after th 
first permanent sex impression—ang | 


impression and sex instruction are re} 
spectively 9.6 and 15.5 years. .The e 


fect of sex instruction even when of | § 


crude sort, was shown to have been a 
most universally beneficial. Dr. 


tionnaires from all parts of the count 
and include further facts in regard 
the prevalence of immorality and nee® 
of sex education. 3 


At the first meeting, opened by Presi | 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Uni | 
versity of California, 
recreation to the sex problem was con | 
sidered. Dr. Mary Lawson Neff of Des| 
Moines, Iowa, stated that the fundament | 
al characteristics of normal play ars | 
practically all true of the activities oy 
mating. If the need of play is thwartew| 
or repressed in children, there is likel?| 
to be a corresponding tendency to ex 
aggeration of sex activity. 


High school instruction, with the fact: 
of sex “left in” instead of conspicuousl | 
left out or conspicuously introduced | 
was discussed by those who are teaching | 
in this difficult field. >| 


Prof. Adolph Meyer made clear the} 
relation of the alcoholic question to the 
broader task of the social hygiene pro 
gram, and urged that propoganda be| 
carried on conjointly. The consensus 07 | 
opinion was that while organizations | 
had best be separate, educational mate. | 
rial might well be shared. 


An eloquent appeal for adequate train- | 
ing of nurses in personal and social hy= | 
giene was made by Dr. Adelaide Browr| 
of the California state board of health | 
and herself a pioneer in the social hy= 
giene movement and in the training o2 | 
nurses in California. | 


The opening of evening clinics, the 
so-called army and navy plan of pro: | 
phylaxis and occasional commercial ad- } 
vertising now given to alleged methods | 
of personal prophylaxis were all felt tc | 
warrant the attention of the wisest anc 
most cautious thinkers in the social hy- 
giene movement. 


The same attitude was taken towarc 
the question of birth control. With the 
tradition of silence rapidly breaking, the 
importance wise leadership was empha- | 
sized. (\ 


The consensus of opinion on the pos- 
sible extension of hospital social serv- 
ice to venereal diseases was that owing 
to the almost universal difficulty of get-~ 
ting patients to attend clinics frequently 
enough and long enough for adequate 
cure, the need for follow-up work in 
this field is greater-than for almost any 
It was felt, that 
social service workers for this purpose 
must consist largely of well qualified 
men rather than young nurses or medical 
students. 


the relation o § 


ommon Welfare 


COMMUNUAL ACTIVITIES 


Two UNIQUE summer schools 
_Mhave just closed their sessions in New 
York city. Though under different 
fauspices, both were started to give the 
Jewish social worker more intensive 
}teaching and training in regard to Jew- 
fish problems and to link up the syna- 
_} zogue more closely with social service 
| activities. 


"Toman SCHOOLS IN JEWISH 


The first has been an extension course 
of the Bureau of Education of the 
Kehillah or Jewish Community in New 
York city. As the Kehillah was organ- 
ized to analyze and solve the special 
problem of the Jew in industry, in 
philanthropy, in religious affairs, in edu- 
cation, in social work and in social 
morals, so the courses of this summer 
school for Jewish communal workers 
covered the same broad range of sub- 
jects. 


Held at the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association and attended by students 
from New York city and vicinity, the 
five weeks’ session was divided into the 
consideration of three general topics, all 
of them related to Jewish communal ac- 
tivities. 

In the field of child welfare, there 
were lectures and discussion on infant 
mortality, settlements, education, etc. 
In the field of adolescent welfare, the 
conferences were devoted to problems 
of recreation, delinquency, etc. In the 
‘field of adult welfare, lectures were 
given on such subjects as unemploy- 
ment, relief work and immigration. It 
is planned to conduct a winter school 


along the same lines to open October 4, 
1915. 


The other summer school, established 
by the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
gathered together at the Free Syna- 
gogue House, 51 professional and vol- 
_unteer social workers, ministers and 
seminary students from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Providence, R. I. Three courses were 
arranged: one specializing in child wel- 
_ fare under the direction of Dr. Ludwig 
'| Bernstein of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society, one on relief and set- 
tlement work under Boris D. Bogen, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati United 
| Hebrew Charities; and one emphasizing 
' religion and social service given by 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, director of 
social service, Free Synagogue. 


Unlike the School for Jewish Com- 
munal Workers, every student enrolled 
did some field work with a relief agency 
or other philanthropic body. Visits 
were also made to various institutions in 
‘>and around New York city. This 
school, it is expected, will lead to the 
formation by the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society of a correspondence school in 
social service and of a corps of travel- 
ing experts in social and economic sub- 
jects who will lecture on their special 
themes in rural communities. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE DEAD 
At the Panama Pacific Exposition of world progress and achievement 


stands this reminder of world hatred and destruction. 


before the palace of Fine Arts. 
American. 


UNEMPLOY MENT 


THE NON-COMMERCIAL and phil- 
anthropic employment agencies of New 
York city have formed a federation and 
propose to conduct a survey of their 
field in co-operation with the Mayor’s 
Committee on Unemployment. This 
will be the first step in a program of co- 
ordinating and correlating the work of 
the existing non-commercial employ- 
ment agencies. The purpose is to as- 
sure team-work among all such agencies 
which seek to serve social welfare in the 
placing of applicants for employment, 
and which co-operate with and support 
the public agencies. Walter E. Kruesi 
is in charge of the survey. 

The new body, which is known as the 
Federation of Non-Commercial Employ- 
ment Agencies, has a committee on or- 
ganization of which John R. Shillady, 
secretary of the Mayor’s Committee, is 
chairman. This committee is endeavor- 
ing to bring into the organization all 


“Tos WORKIN DEALING WITH 


The group stands 


It is the work of C. L. Pietro an Italian- 


eligible agencies which operate in the city. 

Private non-commercial employment 
bureaus, which meet certain require- 
ments established by the federation, may 
designate two voting representatives, 
one of whom shall be the executive 
head of the bureau. These require- 
ments are that the bureau be not organ- 
ized for profit, that it be governed by 
unpaid trustees or a committee to whom 
executives are responsible, that it keep 
written records open to inspection by 
the federation, that it prepare an annual 
report, that it have at least one respon- 
sible worker maintaining specified daily 
office hours. 


Membership in the federation is also 
open to superintendents, directors and 
placement clerks of bureaus maintained 
by the city, state or federal govern- 
ment. Agencies which do not meet the 
requirements indicated, but which deal 
with families or individuals out of em- 
ployment, may each designate one rep- 
resentative. 


Final Reports of the 
United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations 


Parts of the final reports and recommendations of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, not covered in last week's issue of THE SuR- 


VEY, are here summarized from abstracts sent out by the commission. 


As 


stated last week, editorial review and comment upon the work of the commis- 
sion is reserved until the full text of all the reports are in hand.—Tue Enprror. 


UMMARIES published in Tue 
Survey for last week covered 
the first section of the Manly re- 
port, which has been signed in 

full by chairman Walsh and the three 
labor members of the United States 


Commission on Industrial Relations; the - 


Commons report, signed by Prof. John 
R. Commons, Mrs. Harriman, and—with 
certain reservations—by the three em- 
ployer members; and the supplemental 
statement by the employer members. 

The commission has issued abstracts 
also of the second and third sections of 
the Manly report and of the supplement- 
al findings of Commissioners John B. 
Lennon and James O’Connell. These 
findings are signed as well by Chairman 
Walsh and Commissioner A. B. Garret- 
son. Summaries of these abstracts are 
presented in this issue of THE Survey. 

Other abstracts made public at this 
time by the commission cover the re- 
ports of its investigators, George P. 
West and Luke Grant. The former con- 
cerns the Colorado strike; the latter the 
conflict between the National Erectors’ 
Association and the Structural Iron 
Workers, which involved the so-called 
dynamiting campaign on the part of the 
union. These two special reports THE 
Survey will summarize and discuss in 
later issues. 


The second and third sections of the 
Manly report deal with low wages and 
the conditions of workers and their fam- 
ilies who earn less than enough, in the 
estimation of the commission, to live de- 
cently ; the necessity for strong labor or- 
ganization if improved conditions are to 
be secured; public utilities (including a 
recommendation that the government 
purchase telegraph and telephone lines) ; 
certain abuses found in the relations of 
the Pullman Company and the railroads 
toward their employes; feudal condi- 
tions in isolated industrial communities; 
the growth of agricultural tenancy; the 
laws respecting boycotts, picketing and 
injunctions. 


The report discusses also other mat- 
ters affecting labor, police administra- 
tion in relation to strikes and free 
speech, and the power which, the report 
declares, is being concentrated in the 
hands of a few men of great wealth. 
This power, says the report, involves the 
control of industry through the methods 
of financing corporations, and the con- 
trol of educational and social service 
agencies through endowments for col- 


leges and universities and the establish- 
ment of enormous foundations in the 
field of philanthropy. 

Some of these topics, partly covered in 
the first section of the report (summar- 
ized last week), are elaborated along 
somewhat different lines in the second 
and third sections. 

The report as to the effects of pov- 
erty is made vivid by such statements 
as that one out of every twelve corpses 
in New York is buried at the expense 
of the city or turned over to physicians 
for dissection. The recent investiga- 
tion by the federal Children’s Bureau in 
Johnstown, Pa., is also cited to show 
that “babies whose fathers earned less 
than $10 a week died during the first 
year at the appalling rate of 256 per 
thousand”; while “those whose fathers 
earned $25 per week or more, died at 
the rate of only 84 per thousand.” 
Only one-third of the children in public 
schools complete the grammar school 
course and only 10 per cent finish high 
school. In the families of the workers 
37 per cent of the mothers are at work 
and 30 per cent keep boarders. 

These conditions are put squarely up 
to large corporations which, the report 
says, employ approximately 100 per cent 
of the wage-earners in transportation, 
90 per cent of those in mining, and 75 
per cent of those in manufacturing. 
The testimony of financiers is cited to 
show that directors of these corporations 
are ignorant of their actual operation 
and leave all matters to the management 
of officials who are unable to effect re- 
forms because they are driven by “the 
spur of the comparative cost-sheet.” 

As to wages, the report declares that 
the welfare of the state demands a mini- 
mum wage for the worker sufficient to 
support himself and wife and at least 
three children in comfort; that the fix- 
ing of wages of the adult workman by 
legal enactment is not practicable nor 
desirable as a general policy, except 
with public employes; and that a just 
standard of wages can best be secured 
by collective bargaining and joint agree- 
ments. It is recommended that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics collect more 
complete data as to wages, hours and 
unemployment. 

State and federal legislation is recom- 
mended for the establishment of an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week in all 
continuous occupations other than the 
movement of trains. 

Cognizance is taken of the progress 
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made by employers in safety and sani. 
tation, improvement having been partic 
ularly rapid since the enactment © 
workmen’s Compensation laws. Th 
creation of a federal bureau of indus 
trial safety, and increased” appropria- 
tions to the public health service for the 
investigation and promotion of indus- 
trial sanitation, are recommended. 
Efforts by corporations to provide bet 
ter housing are also noticed, but these 
are found to affect only a small propor-. 
tion of the total number of wage-earn-) 
ers. It is recommended that investiga- 
tions be directed not so much to ascer- 
tain existing housing conditions, which 


are generally bad, as to formulating con-| 


structive methods by which direct sup=_ 


port and encouragement to the promo- 
tion of improved housing can be given;_ 
that special attention be given to tax-) 


3 


ation, to forcing land into use and to re-| | 


moving the burden of taxation from 
home-owners; and that cities should be 


relieved of restrictions which now pre- | 
vent them from undertaking adequate | 
housing schemes and other necessary | 


municipal enterprises. 


A part of the report is devoted to | 


women and children in industry. The 


recommendations are that women shall |} 
receive the same compensation as men || 
for the same service; that until this is |} 
i 


the case and women are accorded equal | 


political rights, the extension of state || 


protection as to working conditions, | 


hours and minimum wages is desirable; | 
that such legislation include all wage- | 


earning women whether in industry, 


trade, domestic service or agriculture; || 
and that state protection of children be | 


extended, including the enactment by 
Congress of a federal child labor law. 
Public utilities are discussed with ref- 
erence to labor disputes and conditions — 
of employment. The report recommends | 


that the Newlands act be extended to || 


cover not only railway employes, but — 


all employes of public service corpora- | 
tions engaged in interstate commerce; | 
that the Board of Mediation and Con- | 
ciliation under the Newlands act provide — 


for boards of investigations, only by the 


consent of both parties, and their re- | 


port of facts and recommendations be 
not binding upon either side; and that 
the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion shall be authorized by Congress to 
create an advisory council, composed of 
an equal number of employes and em- 
ployers, for the purpose of creating a 
panel of names from which impartial ar- 
bitrators may be chosen by the board. 
Employes of the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph Companies are under- 
paid, says the report, and the testimony 
of the president of the Western Union 
is cited in confirmation. Proper periods 
of relief are denied; arbitrary speed 
rates are established, which frequently 
result in over-strain; employes are dis- 
charged without notice for any or no 
cause; young messenger boys are sent 
to places which endanger their morals; 
and women are employed in night tele- 
graph service. The report also finds that 
the right of organization is denied; that 
union mem or sympathizers are dis- 
charged and black-listed. The telegraph 
companies are alleged to be “enormously 


[Continued on page 523.] 


EUROPE: AM I NOT SUFFICIENTLY CIVILIZED YET? 


Peace Currents Beneath War Turmoil 


HE. futile pacifists whose 
whispers are like the twit- 
tering of sparrows while 
storms and tempests shake 
the world to its foundations,’—thus 
Herbert Asquith, prime minister of Eng- 
land, has mocked the little groups of 
English people who, swirled in the tur- 
moil of world hate, are clinging to old 
ties of international friendship and good 


¢¢ 


- will. 


When we reached London placarded 
with its calls for “king and country” 
and thronged with men in khaki—it was 
hard indeed to hear a whisper of peace 
in the rumble of war. Then gradually, 
as we talked with laborers, with radi- 


in England 


By Mary Chamberlain 


cals, even with stolid well-fed British- 
ers, we found a few solitary souls who, 
like the hero of Galsworthy’s mob, have 
broken with their families, their friends, 
with organizations and societies swept 
up in the fury and have bravely faced 
the jeers of “coward,” “pro-German,” 
and “traitor.” 

There seemed to us but a tiny group 
of actual ‘“stop-the-war-at-any-cost” 
pacifists in England, perhaps none who 
stood for this principle unflinchingly ex- 
cept the Quakers. Around these few 
avowed Tolstoyans, there is, however, a 
widening fringe of people who are ask- 
ing that the government immediately 
define the terms on which it is willing 


to make peace. They do not want a 
high -sounding answer about crushing 
German militarism or protecting Bel- 
gium, but a frank statement of indem- 
nities and demands which are England’s 
price for peace and which, they believe, 
must exact a similar statement from 
German authorities. And just as law 
presumes a man innocent until proven 
guilty so these people are against the 
war (a “stop-the-war party”) until Ger- 
many refuses to make a definite state- 
ment or evidence clearly and unmistak- 
ably proves that the Teutons intend to 
occupy France and Belgium and menace 
England. 

This, I believe, is the position of the 


Illustrations from a collection of drawings entitled The Pinnacle of Civilization, published in Holland 


by the artist Louis Raemaekers 
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Independent Labour Party, the Wom- 
en’s Peace Party and many individual 
peace lovers. Beyond this line there is 
yet another circle of men and women 
who are called pacifists by the mob and 
regarded as but feeble peace-makers by 
those already mentioned. This group is 
also calling upon the government to 
state its terms of truce, but unlike the 
former parties it has already judged the 
enemy guilty and believes chastisement 
must be prolonged to drive Germany 
from her position and crush her arro- 
gance. Within this sphere may be con- 
sidered the majority of members of the 
Union of Democratic Control, the more 
conservative members of the Independ- 
ent Labour Party, notably J. Ramsey 
MacDonald, and these of the British 
Socialist Party who have not joined 
wholeheartedly in the government war 
cry. Their position, however, is often 
vague and blurred, now bending toward 
the stoppage of hostilities, now bowing 
under the popular clamor of “more men, 
more munitions.” 

In the widest sense this is a summing 
up of the peace forces leavening the 
war tumult of England. All have one 
common meeting ground, opposition to 
war in general and the refusal to take 
active part in the recruiting campaign 
of the present war, though individual 
members of the parties described may 
enlist. This is the sharp demarcation 
dividing the pacificists from the war ad- 
vocates in England. To us the former 
may seem to include some very mild 
brands of pacificism, but to Englishmen 
burning witn the fever of war a citizen 
who dares oppose recruiting is branded 
“pro German.” 

Almost all these peace parties are 
fragments that have split from some 
great body which has always held in- 
ternational ideals. Thus the Quakers 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a 
small group of anti-war people recruited 
from church members, are now all that 
are left to preach the Christian text of 
“love thy neighbor (whether German, 
French or Russian) as thyself.” With 
but few exceptions the ministers of 
English churches are praying for a vic- 
tory of English arms, even as those in 
Germany are crying “Gott mit uns.” 
In the church of England, the Bishop 
of London Ordination Candidates Coun- 
cil has, according to the Daily News, 
just passed a resolution “that.no ap- 
plication on behalf of any candidate be 
considered unless the candidate proves 
to the satisfaction of the council that 
he is unable to serve for the war.” 

In the synods of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, the question was raised about the 
“acceptance or otherwise of any candi- 
dates for the ministry this year.” How- 
ever, an examination of candidates was 
held at which each one was asked 
whether he ought not to serve the king 
in preference to entering the ministry. 
At the Baptist May meetings no cord of 
international love was struck. Promin- 


I CRUSH WHATEVER RESISTS ME 


ent Congregational ministers like the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell have assured wor- 
shippers that the early church and many 
of the fathers approved of and support- 
ed war. 

None of all these sects stand with the 
Quakers for the immediate end of vio- 
lence and the immediate substitution of 
universal love. The Quakers, unlike the 
other peace parties, do not argue about 
the causes of the war, nor dwell on its 
economic evils, though many in the War 
Victims Relief Service, the Friends Am- 
bulance Unit and the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Helping Aliens are busy 
patching up the fragments of civiliza- 
tion. Theirs is a simple program of 
faith. The resolution passed at the an- 
nual meeting of Friends on May 17, 
1915, gives their calm, unyielding posi- 
tion. 


“Resolved that this annual meeting 
reafhrms its unshaken persuasion that 
all war is utterly incompatible with the 
spirit and tenor of the gospel of Christ, 
and that no plea of necessity or of pol- 
icy, however urgent or peculiar, can 
avail to release from the duty of un- 
flinching opposition to all war; it is also 
firmly convinced that in the Divine 
hand, but available for all men, are all 
the resources and, in obedience to the 
Divine will, all the conditions of per- 
manent and universal peace.” 


The Society of Friends and the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliaticn have prepared 
a memorial to be presented to the 
Premier urging the government “to take 
or make” the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity for discussing the terms of settle- 
ment with the other belligerent govern- 
ments. 

The Independent Labour Party is the 
only political anti-war party. Its at- 
titude has cleft its members, on the one 
hand, from their fellow Socialists in the 
British Socialist Party who have for- 
gotten that, though workers of Britain, 
they are “workers of the world”; and, 
on the other hand, from their fellow 
laborites in the Labour Party who are 
even more enthusiastic than the British 
Socialist Party in stipport of the govern- 
ment. 

The Independent Labour Party is the 
Socialist wing of the Labour Party and 
is represented by 6 of the 40 Labour 
members of Parliament. The British 
Socialist Party has one member of Par- 
liament who is likewise a member of the 
Labour Party, though as an organiza- 
tion the two parties are not connected. 
‘At the outbreak of the war, even as 
late as August 2 and 3, when the huge 
stop-the-war meetings were held in 
Trafalgar Square and all over England, 
these three working-class parties were 


. 


(ey 


solid in 
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opposing militarism and the 


war. On August 3 representatives of 


| the British Labour Party and the British 


into the dreadful conflict, the 
‘Socialist Party and the Labour Party 
_ changed 


Socialists to the International Socialist 
Bureau—Arthur Henderson, M. P., and 
Keir Hardie, M. P.—issued a manifesto 


_ declaring that the success of Russia at 


the present day would be a curse to the 
world, urging the workers to hold vast 
demonstrations against war in every in- 


_ dustrial center and calling upon them to 


“combine and conquer the militarist en- 
emy and the seli-seeking imperialists to- 
day, once and for all.” 

A resolution of the Independent 
Labour Party, drawn up at the same 
time, denounces the government for its 


_ secret treaty with Russia and its alliance 


with “the most reactionary, corrupt and 
oppressive power in Europe.” 

Then came the invasion of Belgium, 
Great Britain’s declaration of war and 


_the appeals for every man in England 
to “do his duty for king and country.” 


And just as swiftly as Europe plunged 
British 
from internationalists into 
staunch “patriots.” 

Only a few days after the beginning 
of hostilities the British Socialist Party 
issued a second manifesto denying that 
the awful catastrophe was willed by the 


people themselves, but pledging the Eng- 
lish government their support in over- 
throwing Prussian militarism. Later, at 
a series of conferences held to consider 
the policy of the party in regard to the 
war, the members expressed themselves 
as opposed to the participation of the 
party in recruiting, and reaffirmed their 
belief that war was essentially a product 
of capitalism. Yet in common with mid- 
dle class and aristocracy, they applauded 
the value of nationality. They denied 
that Socialism was anti-national or that 
it involved non-resistance to foreign ag- 
gression. 

Their only protest was against the un- 
patriotic action of the wealthier classes 
in maintaining normal wage rates when 
prices had risen about 30 per cent, and 
they urged the unions to resist this at- 
tack on the working class standard of 
life. That the unity of the conference 
was not perfect, however, is proved by 
the fact that the only resolution passed 
without a dissentient was one protesting 
against the past and present conduct of 
the Russian government. Another evi- 
dence of internal strife in the party is 
the repudiation of H. M. Hyndman, the 
recognized head of the party in Eng- 
land, by the National Organization Com- 
mittee of the British Socialist Party, for 
insinuating, in a letter to the French 


Socialist, M. Clemenceau, that the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party was financed 
from German sources. ° The letter was 
later published in / Homme Enchaine. 

Indeed, the attitude of these leaders 
of the British Socialist Party, does not 
seem to differ much from that of ¢on- 
servative and war profiting capitalists. 
Will Thorne, the representative of the 
British Socialist Party in Parliament, 
writes in the Herald for May 8: 


“My personal view is that it is abso- 
lutely useless at the present moment to 
talk about a settlement and peace. When 
the German forces have retired from 
Belgium and France, whether volun- 
tarily or by force, all parties concerned 
may come into a different frame of 
mind.” 


The Labour-Party, with the exception 
of the Independent Labour Party mem- 
bers, has accepted the war even more 
completely than the British Socialist 
Party. Although on August 6 the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Labour Party 
members of Parliament adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the policy which pro- 
duced the war and declaring its duty to 
be the securing of peace at the earliest 
possible moment, the majority of the 
members opposed the proposal of their 
chairman, Ramsay MacDonald, an Inde- 
pendent, that he should include the reso- 
lution in his speech that night before 
Parliament. On account of this failure 
of the members to endorse the policy 
which they had stood for up to this time, 
Mr. MacDonald, after a brave speech, 
resigned the chairmanship of the parlia- 
mentary group and has since taken a 
sort of half-way stand between that of 
the Labour Party and that of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party seceders. He is 
opposed to the war, but also opposed to 
peace—just yet. 


“The people must get into contact 
with each other, must exchange views 
and then inaugurate a peace campaign,” 
he writes. “It is of little use and may 
do great harm to run a campaign, usu- 
ally known as a stop-the-war campaign, 
now. That, I fear, would only stop the 
flow of peace thinking which is rising 
steadily in every country of Europe to- 
day.” 

But not only has. the Labour Party, 
like the British Socialist Party, pledged 
loyalty to the government. It has done 
even more. It has placed the electoral 
machinery of the party at the disposal 
of the joint committee for recruiting 
purposes. The grounds of the labor 
leaders, in thus uniting with Liberals 
and Unionists to raise an army, is given 
in a declaration dated October 14. The 
victory of Germany, this declaration 
reads, would mean that “working-class 
aspirations for greater political and 
economic power would be checked, 
thwarted and crushed as they have been 
in the German Empire.” It is for ulti- 
mate industrial freedom, then, that the 
Labour Party has clasped hands with its 
rivals, that a large percentage of Eng- 


lish trade unionists have joined the 
colors, and that the remainder have cast 
aside union regulation and are many of 
them working 70 hours or more a week 
on government contracts. 

Thus, of those working-men’s parties, 
whose common struggle and interna- 
tional dependence were declared by their 
spokesmen the great buttress of peace, 
the Independent Labour Party has been 
the only political body in England to 
stand by its faith and traditions. As a 
body the Independent Labour Party 
has opposed the foreign policy which 
led up to the war, it opposed the 
declaration of war, has refused to 
co-operate in the recruiting campaign, 
has declined to share any _ responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the war. 
Some of its members, like Mr. Mac- 
Donald, believing that a victory for the 
allies will best serve the interest of a 
permanent peace, are not urging imme- 
diate truce: but, as an organization, the 
party is continuing its work of exposing 


the ways oi diplomats, militarists and - 


armament manufacturers, of declaring 
the truths of internationalism, of press- 
ing the government to disclose in clear 
and specific terms what they are fight- 
ing for, on which information, insists 
their latest manifesto, “it would be 
possible to take national and interna- 
tional actign with a view to reaching a 
settlement with the largest possible 
measure oj equity and the least possible 
loss of life.” 

At the recent conference of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party at Norwich, a 
resolution condemning recruiting by 
Independent Labour Party members of 
Parliament was carried by an over- 
whelming majority and another resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously calling 
for mutual confidence and good will 
between nations, the abolition of arma- 
ments, of armies and navies and 
the total prohibition of the manu- 
facture of war material. As showing 
how strongly the Independent Labour 
Party desires peace, a resolution call- 
ing for absolute and unconditional dis- 
armament was only defeated by the pass- 
age of an amendment adding “except 
for the purpose of repelling an actual 
invasion of territory’ by 121 votes to 
120. 

This Norwich conference which was 
expected to be the scene of great dis- 
cord between leaders and members met 
in a spirit of unity and good will. 

The Fabian Socialists, with character- 
istic Fabian caution, have not defined 
their position regarding the diplomatic 
and political events leading up to the 
war. The New Statesman, under the 
editorship of Clifford Sharp, has taken 
the orthodox view of the war, regard- 
ing British interference as right and the 
whole German position as wrong. The 
Webbs do not “think there is anything 
to be gained by a public discussion at 
this juncture of what are commonly re- 
garded as the terms of settlement.” 


When peace comes, however, they ad- 
vocate as the first and most essential of 
the terms of peace, a supernational au- 
thority constituted by all the 45 inde- 
pendent sovereign states of the world, 
with a supernational legislature and 
supernational high court to make the 
necessary common rules and decide all 
international disputes. 

G. Bernard Shaw is contemptuous of 
the sentimental notion that England went 
into the war to protect Belgium, but his 
view of the present situation is that the 
belligerent powers must batter each 
other until they are exhausted. H. G. 
Wells is convinced that the war must 
end in the complete smashing of the 
German state organization for aggres- 
sion, the destruction of “Krupp-Kaiser- 
ism” and the redrawing of the map of 
the world upon saner lines. 

Since the outbreak of war a new 
peace organization has been formed, the 
Union of Democratic Control, with the 
object of democratizing foreign policy in 
each nation. On its general council are 


such well-known people as Norman 
Angell (now in the United States), 
H. N. Brailsford, Charles Trevelyan, 


M.P., F. W. Jowett, M.P., and others. 
E:-D, Morel is secretary, | Like™ the 
Women’s Congress at The Hague, the 
Union of Democratic Control attempts 
to avoid discussion of the right and 
wrong of the present war except in so 
far as it is urging the government to de- 
fine terms of peace. Its purpose is more 
to prevent a similar catastrophe from 
ever again befalling Europe and to lay 
the ground-work for internationalism. 

The four cardinal points in the union’s 
policy are: 

1. That no province shall be trans- 
ferred from one government to another 
without the consent by plebiscite or 
otherwise of the population of such a 
province. 


2. That no treaty, arrangement or 
undertaking shall be entered upon in the 
name of Great Britain without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 

3. That the foreign policy of Great 
Britain shall not be aimed at creating 
alliances to maintain the balance of 
power, but shall be directed to concerted 
action between the powers and the set- 
ting up of an international council. 


4. That Great Britain shall propose 
as part of the peace settlement the 
drastic reduction ef armaments and in 
facilitating that policy shall attempt to 
secure the general nationalization of the 
manufacture of armaments and the con- 
trol of their export. The Union of 
Democratic Control carries on active 
propaganda both by the publication of 
pamphlets and the holding of public 
meetings in London and the provinces. 

Just as the Independent Labour Party 
has split off from the Labour Party over 
the war and as the Quakers and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation have torn 
apart from other religious bodies, so 
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women’s suffrage unions and othe 
women’s organizations have been sun 
dered by the issue. a 

Undoubtedly, the majority of Englis 
women, like the majorities in these other 
groups, have accepted Engtland’s shar 
of war without question or resentment 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s parade of 40, 
“loyal” women, the 60,000 names on th 
Women’s War Service register of th 
National Labour Exchanges, the decis-” 
ive vote of the National Union of 
Woman’s Suffrage Societies, represent- 
ing 45,000 members, against peace 
propaganda—all these items are coal 
mony that English women, if need be, 
would fight for the “honor” of King 
and country as willingly as men. 

And yet the peace agitation that reach- 
ed our ears came most persistently from 
women. Our experience seemed to cor- 
roborate the words of George Lans- 
bury, editor of the Herald, the national 
labor weekly, that: “Today the strong- 
est force in England for peace are the 
women, and they have the advantage of 
being able to advocate peace when men 
dare not do so.” . 

Already English women have sat. 
side by side with German women in two- 
international conferences. The first’ 
conference was that of the Socialist and 
Labour women called at Berne, Switzer- 
land, on March 27 by Clara Zetkin, a 
leader of the German Social Democratic 
Party. The British delegation was or- 
ganized by the British section of the 
Women’s International Council of So- 
cialist and Labour Organizations whose 
affiliated organizations in England in- 
clude the Independent Labour Party, the 
Fabian Society, the British Socialist 
Party, the Women’s Labour League, the 
Women’s Trade Union League, the Na- 
tional Federation of Women Workers, 
the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employes, the Domestic Workers’ Union 
and the Dundee and District Union of 
Jute Workers. The council sent four 
delegates to the congress: Dr. Marion 
Phillips, the chairman, who went as a 
delegate of the council as a whole and 
therefore of all the affiliated organiza- 
tions; Mary Longman for the Women’s 
Labour League; and Mrs. Salter and 
Margaret Bondfield for the Independent 
Labour Party. Miss Bondfield also 
represented the Women’s Trade Union 
League. : 

The combined thought and spirit of 
the women representatives from Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Poland, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Italy, produced a 
manifesto which is an inspiring testi- 
mony that for women, at least, inter- 
nationalism is not a dead hope. “War 
on this war” demands the manifesto. 
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“Tt [the conference] asks the imme- 
diate end of this horrible strife between 
peoples, and a peace without annexation 
or conquest. It asks for a peace that 
recognizes the right of peoples and na- 
tions, both large and small, to independ- 
ence and self-government, that enforces 
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no humiliating and unsupportable condi- 
tions upon any country, that requires 
expiation of the wrong inflicted upon 
Belgium, thus clearing the way for the 
peaceful, friendly co-operation of the 
nations. Such a peace is a necessary 
condition in order that in the belligerent 
countries the workers may awake from 
the spell of a capitalist conception of 
nationalism and that the Socialist and 
labor organizations may assume their 
task as the conscious vanguard of pro- 
gress, gathering and uniting the masses 
in a solid phalanx around the flag of 
international socialism. 

“The conference deems it the holiest 
duty of Socialist and Labour women to 
press forward courageously in the fight 
against war, ready and willing to make 
every sacrifice. Women, especially 


working-women, knowing the sufferings 


that. war bestows upon them, desire 
peace, and it is the duty of Socialist and 
Labour women to make conscious and 
effective this will to peace. 

History will record their action at ‘this 
crisis and the emancipation of women 
and the triumph of Socialism will de- 
pend on their courage and determina- 
tion.” 


Such is the stirring message that the 
four English delegates brought back to 
their disheartened comrades at home. 

Although the second international 
women’s cort#ress, The Hague Congress, 
was attended by only two British dele- 
gates, it wielded an even greater in- 
fluence among English women than the 
first with its more limited appeal. The 
British committee of the International 
Womien’s Congress formed to push The 
Hague meeting has penetrated to every 
corner of the kingdom. Within three 
months over 2,000 women became affili- 
ated with it. It organized local com- 
mittees and held meetings. At Man- 
chester, for example, a public meeting 
of 1,200 people adopted with practical 
unanimity resolutions welcoming The 
Hague Conference and endorsing this 
international effort to secure a perma- 
nent peace. 

In April a women’s national peace 


’ conference was held in London attended 


by 450 delegates. representing all sorts 
of women’s organizations. All the dele- 
gates, states the Labour Leader, the 
organ of the Independent Labour Party, 
seemed to be imbued with a desire to be 
just toward the German people and 
humbly to recognize Britain’s share in 
the creation of the horror which has 
come upon us. The agenda included 
resolutions declaring the right of women 
to discuss the peace settlement; urging 
the government to state its peace terms; 
demanding democratic control of for- 
eign policy; and others similar to those 
accepted by the women at The Hague. 

When Kathleen Courtney and Chry- 
stal MacMillan returned from The 


Hague, this propaganda continued. Two 


days after the sinking of the Lusitania 
we attended a meeting in Kingsway 


Hall, London, called by the British com- 
mittee—a meeting which, according to 
Mr. Lansbury, could never have been 
called by men. Some 500 women were 
there, mostly, I should say, from the 
middle walks of life, and their faces 
were set with determination and _ sin- 
cerity. Among them was a militant 
suffragist sent to break up the meeting 
by Mrs. Pankhurst, who is throwing all 
her energy into the recruiting campaign. 
She heckled the speakers with “What 
of Belgium,” “Shame, shame,” but grad- 
ually the calm fair spirit of the meeting 
melted her, and while Jane Addams, the 
guest of the evening, was speaking she 
made only faint murmuring protest. 


At the end of the speaking a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring the fellow- 
ship of the meeting with those who are 
laboring under the burden of war and 
pledging the women present to strive for 
understanding and_ reconciliation be- 
tween the peoples and for the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace. 


Only one daily newspaper, the Man- 
chester Guardian, reported the meeting, 
but the spirit of the assembly like that 
of all these women’s protests is not of 
the sort to be killed by militant scorn 
or smothered publicity. Unlike the men, 
the women pacifists of England do not 
have to answer taunts of cowardice and 
selfishness. Unlike the men, too, these 
women are not deceived by the glamour 
of war. The sweated women workers 
hate the war not so much because it 
gulps down their men folk—there is a 
little glamour in the soldier’s death— 
but because the daily bread and tea has 
climbed to twice the former price. 
Among the women in England are, I 
think, to be found the most bitter 
enemies of the war.’ 


THE GRAIN 
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one can stand up against it? 


As there is no conscription of men in 
Great Britain, so there is no conscrip- 
tion of public opinion to uphold the war: 
But, on the other hand, just as threaten- 
ing rumors circulate about military con- 
scription, so drastic attempts have been 
made to suppress free speech. The 
London “first-of-May celebration com- 
mittee” had prepared a resolution for 
their Hyde Park demonstration, sending 
fraternal greetings to their Socialist and 
trade union comrades throughout the 
world, declaring that the workers of the 
world have no quarrel with one an- 
other and protesting against 
the action of the Russian government 
for imprisoning Socialist merabers of 
the Duma and banishing trade unionists 
to Siberia. 


The London commissioner of police 
refused to allow the last clause to be 
submitted to the meeting, and the com- 
mittee, rather than consent to the dele- 
tion, abandoned the procession and 
demonstration. Anti-recruiting speeches 
are taboo, and an Irishman who was 
recently making anti-recruiting argu- 
ments has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. 


Free speech and free thinking are still 
living forces in England, as they are not 
in Germany, France or Russia. But as 
the “storms and tempests” of war beat 
more fiercely, the whispers of the “futile 
pacifists” seem to irritate the military 
leaders in the coalition government more 
and more. Does it mean that the whis- 
pers are growing louder or that the 
tempest is becoming so furious that no 
As the 
war goes on, these two cross currents 
are manifesting themselves stronger 
and stronger—that of the new pacifists 
and that of the new militarism, which 
threatens the inroads of continental 
despotism not only over free action but 
over free expression of opinion. 


*Peace organizations mentioned in this 
article do not, by any means, cover the 
peace societies of England. Many other 
peace associations have existed for a long 
time, but as H. W. H. writes in the New 
York Evening Post “such societies count 
for little during hostilities and the minority 
of thick and thin peace advocates among 
their members render their main service 
through other agencies.” Thus we find 
the Church of England Peace League. 
Catholic Peace Association, Council for the 
Study of International Relations, Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion, International Arbitration . League, 
National Peace Council, Peace Society, 
School Peace League, Women’s Peace and 
Progress Society, Women’s Union for 
Peace, World Alliance of Church for Pro- 
moting International Friendship and World 
Peace Propaganda. Two societies, how- 
ever, which were not organized when the 
writer visited England, seem from their 
reputation and their names to be doing 
brave and active propaganda for peace. 
These are the No-Conscription Fellowship 
and the “Stop the War” Committee. 


Peace Delegates in Scandinavia 


¢ C ENT by the Intemational Con- 
gress of Women ato elie 

S Hague to the governments 

of Europe and to the Presi- 

dent of the United States.” So, or in 
words to this effect, ran the credentials 
signed by the president of the congress, 
Jane Addams, with which we started on 
May 21 on our unexpected mission. Miss 
Addams herself had gone with others 
[see THE Survey for August 7] to The 
Hague, London; Berlin, Budapest, Vi- 
enna, Berne, Rome, Paris and Havre. 


and Russia 


but this was the least 
of the difficulty. Our two British friends 
could not cross “enemy” territory, and 
to find a boat was not easy. When 
found, it was a little freighter, with no 
cabin but the captain’s, no woman on 
board, inconvenient in every way. 

As only one passenger could go on 
the ‘boat, it was decided’ Miss Wales 
should go ahead, this delay leaving Miss 
Macmillan a week more for work on 
the very difficult task of preparing our 
polyglot proceedings for a printer whose 


stop at Hamburg; 


PEACE DELEGATES IN PETROGRAD 


Madame Ramondt-Hirschman of Holland, Madame Macmillan of 
England, Dr. Shishkina-Jawein of Russia, Baroness Ellen Palmstierna 
of. Sweden and Emily Greene Balch of the United States compose the 


group. 


The second party, of which I was a 
member, was dispatched to the Scan- 
dinavian countries and to Russia. 

The delegation was made up of one 
from each of’the belligerent sides and 
one from two neutral countries. It com- 
prised Chrystal Macmillan, one of the two 


very able British delegates at the con- 
gress; Rosika Schwimmer, politically a 


Hungarian, but to whom nothing human 
is alien; Madam Ramondt- Hirschman, 
one of the most active of the hosy pitable 
and capable Dutch women who prepared 
the way for the congress; and myself, 
coming from the United States. Grace 
Wales, a Canadian, the author of the 
well-known pamphlet Continuous Media- 
tion without Armistice; also went with 


us to the Scandinavian countries, mom- 
inally as our secretary. 
The natural.route from Amsterdam 


to Copenhagen is overland through: Ger- 
many to’Warnemiinde. - To be sure, un- 
der war conditions with no night trains, 
it takes two with an over-night 


506 


days 


proof-setting and proof-reading customs 
were entirely strange to us. 

The other three of us went by train 
through fields with thriving crops and 
few men-folk, over heaths where prison- 
ers of war were at work converting the 
moor into ploughland, past station plat- 
forms where fathers and wives were bid- 
ding sad goodbyes to their soldier boys, 
and where girls with the red cross on 
their arms were serving refreshments to 
passing troops. 

In Copenhagen we were welcomed by 
our Hague friends, photographed, inter- 
viewed, féted. While all this has- its 
value, as it gives occasion for discussing 
peace issues aiid for kitting international 
ties, our mission was a formal” one. 
We were accordingly very glad when ar- 
rangements were completed for’ an in- 
terview with Prime Minister Zahle, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Seavenius. 
Immediately afterward we left for Nor- 
way. 

In Christiania our program was even 


ra By Emily Greene Balch 


fuller. Our first interview was with 
King Haakon VII, who kept us so long 
that we began to fear that, in our 
norance of ceremonial, we had missed 
the:signal which ends a royal reception. 
Only at the end of an hour and three 
quarters it came. The talk was wide 
ranging, yet it ever centered about the 
war. The King appeared to be deeply 
interested in our mediation plan. He 
spoke with evident satisfaction of Nor- 
way's equal suffrage. 

We went directly from the King to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ihlen, 
and later were given an appointment 
with Knudsen, the Prime Minister. We 
were also given what is, we were told, 
the most formal recognition that can be 
given to unofficial persons, being receiv- 
ed in the Parliament House by the four 
presidents of the Storting or Parlia- 
ment—Mr. Castberg, president of the 
Odelsting (one of the two co-ordinate 
chambers), and a member of the Nor- 
wegian inter-parliamentary group; Mr. 
Jahren, president of the Lagting; Mr. 
Aarsbad, president of the Storting when 
meeting in joint session; and Vice-Pres- 
ident Lovland.. We were interested in 
seeing on the walls the portrait of the 
first woman member of Parliament. 

At a committee meeting at the Nobel 
Institute we had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss peace ‘programs with Christian 
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‘Lange, secretary of the Interparlia- 
‘mentary Union. 


In Stockholm, whither we proceeded 
at once, we had a very interesting inter- 
view with Wallenberg, the foreign min- 
ister. He is not only a statesman but 
a man of affairs and a great banker, and 
appears to be throwing all his weight 
on the side of peace. 

Among distinguished Swedes who 
showed their sympathy and interest at 
one of the meetings arranged for us, 
we were proud to number’ Selma 
Lagerlof. 

We had already spent over a fortnight 
upon our way when, on the evening of 
June 7, we started for Russia. At this 
point we had to make certain changes. 
Rosika Schwimmer, being technically 
an enemy, could not go to Russia, and 
in her stead our Scandinavian friends 
chose for us Baroness Ellen Palmstierna, 
a delightful addition to our group. 
Madam Schwimmer, returning, went 


and it was a memorable experience to 
sit for nearly an hour in conference 
with one who has so large a part in 
the making of history in this tragic 
crisis. He appeared to be already fa- 
miliar with the Resolutions passed at 
The Hague, and interested to consider 
them with us. 

Our return trip took us, on practically 
the longest day of the year, to the 
furthest point of our journey, well to 
the north of Archangel. Here, although 
in the vicissitudes of woods and hills we 
could not command the horizon, we had 
the pleasure of seeing the sun well risen 
before twelve minutes after midnight. 
It was probably below the horizon a 
scant twenty minutes. 

In Stockholm we found that during 
our absence arrangements had been com- 
pleted by the Swedish women for a 
wonderful set of simultaneous peace 
meetings. In three hundred places, some 
five hundred meetings were held on 


doneun as 

Our LEondon fortnight was in some 
ways the most absorbing of ally Be- 
sides our»private interviews with official 
persons—Lord Crewe, then acting head 
of the Foreign Office, and later'for a 
few minutes with Sir Edward Grey— 
we met many interesting people. These 
included*sofire of the women of our 
own British, |Committee—Kathleen 
Courtney;.one of the two British wom- 
en who succeeded’in getting to The 
Hague; Mrs. Hubbard-Ellis, known for 
her work as an explorer in Canada; 
Isabella, Ford; - Catherine Marshall; 
Sophié* “Sturge .of the Society » of 
Friends; Emily Hobhouse, well-known 
for her work in connection with ‘the 
Boer War; Margaret Bondfield, a.tele- 
gate to. the Women’s — International 
Council at Berne. : 

We saw, too, Carl Heath ofthe Na- 
tional. Peace Council; Edward’ G. Smith 
of the League of Peace and Freedom; 


HAAKON VII OF NORWAY 
The only king who received 
the delegates 


first to Denmark, where she took part 
in the great procession with which the 
Danish women celebrated the signing of 
the new constitution securing equal 
suffrage to Denmark and Iceland. 

The usual route from Stockholm to 
Petrograd is across the narrow seas to 
Ab6é in Finland. -This passage is now 
closed to travelers, which means that 
one must make a railroad journey of 
three days and three nights round the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia. We had 
been told this journey would be very 
hard traveling, but we did not find it 
so, although we were glad to reach the 
Hotel Astoria in Petrograd a little be- 
fore midnight on June 10. We stayed 
here an unexpectedly long time,—a fort- 
night, in fact,—and this gave us oppor- 
tunity to see much of this fine and in- 
teresting capital, filled today with Red 
Cross “lazarets’”’ and with wounded; a 
clean, orderly and friendly city, as we 
observed it. 

Our object was an interview with 
Sazonoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


JOHN LOUDEN 
Dutch minister of foreign 


One of the Danish 
interviewed 


affairs 
Sunday, June 27; at each the, same 
speech—a very able one—was delivered 
and the same resolution passed. In 
spite of the fact of its being a season 
when people are scattered and meetings 
are thought to be impracticable, the 
demonstration which we attended gath- 
ered perhaps two thousand people, be- 
sides an overflow of some twelve hun- 
dred, while eight hundred could not get 
in at all. Yet this was only one of five 
meetings in Stockholm alone. The reso- 
lution affirmed the main resolutions of 
our Hague congress, and called for 
mediation. 

In the Scandinavian countries we saw 
ministers again on our return journey, 
and in Holland we had further inter- 
views with Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Louden and the prime minister. It 
seemed best for Rosika Schwimmer 
to go again to Berlin, and for Chrystal 
Macmillan and me to visit London be- 
fore I should return to America and re- 
port all-this to Miss Addams and to 
President Wilson, as has now been 


FOREIGN MINISTER SCAVENIUS 


M. SAZONOFF 
Russian minister of foreign 
affairs 


officials 


Miss C. E. Playne, chairman of the con- 
ference upon the Pacifist Philosophy of 
Life held in London in July; Marian E. 
Ellis of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion; Allen Baker, M. P., of the execu- 
tive committee of the Representative 
Peace Conference convened by the So- 
ciety of Friends; and various members 
of the Union of Democratic Control, in- 
cluding H. N. Brailsford, author of that 
brilliant book, The War of Steel and 
Gold; John A. Hobson; “Vernon Lee” 
(Violet Paget); Ramsey MacDonald, 
M.P.; Arthur Ponsonby M.P.; and 
Bertrand Russell. Yet others whom we 
met were Joel Barlow of the Society of 
Friends; Roden Buxton, authority on 
the Balkans; Mr. and Mrs. Stanton Coit; 
Lord Courtney; Lowes Dickinson; A. G. 
Gardiner, editor of the Daily Mail; 
Felix Moscheles, artist and pacifist; 
Sylvia Pankhurst; Mr. and Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence; S. K: Ratcliffe; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw; Ethel Sidgwick, 
the novelist, and Graham Wallas. 

All were eager to hear of our under- 
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A GRADUATING CLASS OF RUSSIAN ‘SISTERS OF CHARITY” OR TRAINED NURSES 


Dr. 


training classes tor nurses for the soldiers. 


Shishkina-Jawein of Petrograd, president of the Russian League for Equal Rights of Women, has organized 
The picture shows the delegates to the Women’s International Congress 


at Petrograd and the medical lecturers of the training classes, as well as the nurses. 


taking and, with one or two marked ex- 
ceptions, all were in their own way more 
or less distinctly pacifist in their outlook. 
I was conscious that they were far from 
being average samples of English feel- 
ing; yet, even so, what a testimony to 
the genuineness of English liberty of 
thought and the breadth of English 
humanism were their keen and generous 
views. 

Two groups with whom I did not come 
into contact were the Stop the War 
Committee and the No Conscription 
Fellowship. 

What was accomplished by the Hague 
congress and the resulting undertakings, 
what their significance, is something 
that we do not yet fully know, our- 
selves; and much of what we do know 
we may not tell. Five things stand out 
in my estimate of it all: 


1. The noble humanity of the women 
who gathered at The Hague, all finding 
firm and common ground under their 
feet even in the midst of the war; 

2. The well wrought-out platform; 

3. The permanent international paci- 
fist organization of women, now effected; 

4. A plan already under way for call- 
ing a congress of these women at the 
time and place where peace terms are 
being agreed on, when that time comes; 

5. The mission to the governments, in 
its immediate and remoter bearings. 


I want to say a few words more re- 
garding these last three points. And first 
as to permanent organization of women’s 
work for durable peace. The new inter- 
national headquarters at 467 Keizers- 
gracht, Amsterdam, are but the symbol! 
of the organization which women are 
eagerly forming everywhere. In all 
countries national groups of the Inter- 
national Women’s Committee for Perma- 
nent .Peace are being organized—in 
France, (where at first there was con- 
siderable misunderstanding about the 
movement), in Germany, in Hungary, in 
England, in the Scandinavian countries, 
and we hope, in Russia. The American 
office is the national headquarters of 
the Women’s Peace Party in Chicago. 


Money and workers are needed and 
America, unstricken by war, must do 
more than its share. Its fair share, even, 
is a large one. The work already done 
has cost considerable sums, although 
many of the delegates, including those 
from the United States, paid the equiv- 
alent of all their own traveling expenses. 
The future offers opportunity for still 
larger investments. 


The coming peace congress of women 
must be planned and financed. This is 
my second point. Peace negotiations 
may come early and unexpectedly or, 
alas, they may be delayed for years; 
but sometime, come they must. And 


then the women must gather to note, to 
discuss and to urge terms of peace as. 
contrasted with terms of a short-sighted 
armistice based on log-rolling politics. 
Professor LaFontaine of Belgium: said 
to me recently that he considered the 


preparations for this future congress 


which were laid at The Hague, as the 
most important part of our work there. 

Of my last point, the mission to the 
governments, it 1s too early to speak,. 
both because the work is confidential and 
cannot be reported and because it is still 
in process. However, I may say that 
what was planned as a comparatively 
formal presentation of the resolutions 
of our congress developed into something 
more than this. Never again must 
women dare to believe that they are 
without responsibility because they are 
without power. Public opinion is power; 
strong and reasonable feeling is power; 
determination which is a twin sister of 
faith or vision, is power. When our 
unaccustomed representatives knocked 
at the doors of the Chancelleries of 
Europe there was not one but opened. 
We were received gravely, kindly, per- 
haps gladly, by twenty-one ministers, the 
presidents of two republics, a king and 
the Pope. All, apparently, recognized 
without argument that an expression of 
the public opinion of a large body of 
women had every claim to consideration 
in questions of war and peace. 


| ‘ly, go unsurveyed. 


) } work. 


Charities and Suburbs 


Women’s Opportunity in Developing Community Amusement 


S there a suburban town in the land 
—a town, say, of 2,500 souls— 
which manages its public schools 
without a principal, without grad- 

} ing its pupils, without an educational 
plan, without records of its total costs? 
Is there a town which picks its teachers 
because they have never taught in any 
other town, or visited another school 
system, or taught to a county standard, 
or shown leanings toward a prescribed 
curriculum? 

Assume that there is such a mad 
| Utopia; assume, too, that the teachers 
| have been picked this way for years, and 
that there are about ten of them, each 
| with her roomful of children seated at 
_ desks five days a week. Is such a com- 
munity going to get more than about 
$2.50 worth of public education out of 
each thousand dollars of school tax 
money spent for the up-keep of the 
schools? 

Yet the parallel is a fair one, a close 
one, to the ‘‘charity” work done by the 
women of our suburbs. Exceptions may 
be cited here and there; it is the average 
| community of this sort of the writer’s 
acquaintance that is described now. 

The larger cities of the country, wak- 
ing up to the chaotic condition of their 
reforms and charities, have been having 
themselves organized and “surveyed.” 
The suburbs, individually and generical- 
It is in the suburbs 
that the charitable societies are seldom 
coupled together, seldom try for team- 
It is in the suburbs that the 
ladies’ aid society refuses to perform 
anything but a solo part in the music of 
the spheres, making its independent, in- 
dependable contribution to the commun- 
ity, raising money wildly and spending 
it wildly. And praiseworthy as Ameri- 
can generosity is, the bronco aid-society 
of our suburbs spends money so poorly, 
viewed in the large, as to do more harm 
to the town than good. 
| For no ladies’ aid society—the term is 
used generically and not limited to any 
church organization—has a common 
standard or a common aim with any 
other. Trained workers do not have 
anything to do with spending the funds, 
for trained workers are not employed. 
There is no attempt to plan ahead toward 
_improving next year’s town. All the 
money that is not spent for the sec- 
tarian uses of one or another congrega- 
tion is devoted to giving food, medicine, 
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or clothing to the very poor or to nurs- 
ing the sick. [Essentially, this is the 
old-fashioned woman’s way of “doing 
good.” 


Started Wrong 


The truth is that women got started 
wrong years ago. The Pilgrim Fathers 
began the trouble. 

When the portentous ship Mayflower 
anchored in a bay of Massachusetts 
and took possession of North American 
destinies, two absolutely distinct civic 
processes were already at work in her 
cabins. The men and women were seat- 
ed apart. The men were drawing up a 
constitution, an agreement as to land- 
holding, property rights, religious and 
civil obligations of the individual. When 
a working majority of them had agreed 
upon its clauses, every man of them 
agreed to the whole instrument and sub- 
scribed his name to the written draft. 
Their forty-two signatures stare from 
the paper legible and black today. 

Nobody signed ‘‘and wife” after his 
name. Nobody thought to write “and 
family.” Nobody would have dared. 
They were a prim, narrow, masculine, 
conventional set of men. The steam- 
roller of Pilgrim opinion would have 
flattened any brother who dared to sug- 
gest that as women took equal risks in 
the wild-cat speculation which made 
Plymouth, women should sign too. 

Perhaps the Pilgrim Mothers did their 
prettiest to influence legislation that day 
by wearing their best waists and having 
the last of the marmalade on the table 
for their lords’ dinner. They did not 
ask for a constitutional amendment. 
Their participation in government stop- 
ped at grace after meat. They had 
souls, but were not credited with much 
mind. There may have been a brain 
like Hetty Greene’s among them; but the 
little money or money’s worth the wilder- 
ness had, belonged to the men’s account; 
and the greatest of wizards cannot do 
finance in one stewpan and a clamshell 
on a sandbank all alone. 

The day long, while the men looked 
forward, planned constructively for the 
future, the women sat together mending 
up torn garments, knitting up raveled 
stockings, cutting over old clothes for 
the children, and saving all the tiny 
scraps of fabric by making patchwork 
quilts. And every woman, for a moral 
certainty, pieced her own material all 


into her own quilt, minded her own 
task. Team-work in mending Elder 
Brewster’s doublet was unthought of. 
Cole, Carver, and Bradford patches 
were never pooled to make one quilt! 

Regular “aid society” work, right at 
the start of things. A bad beginning! 

Women have been a very long time 
learning the principle of co-operation, 
the multiplied power there is in commun- 
ity of effort. Some of them in this 
country are learning it now. The labor 
unions and the suffrage movement are 
grinding it into-them day by day. Team- 
work of a sort they began to learn when 
they wove cloth and leached potash and 
saltpeter for the armies of Washington. 
The Civil War made new demands for 
organization. Certainly, modern indus- 
trial life is shaping the long dormant 
instinct for group-work. Some groups 
already have a sense of identity, of pow- 
er, of purpose. 

Now, just as in Elder Brewster’s day, 
women’s vital activity is the nurture of 
their own households, the safeguarding 
of children, the nursing of the sick,—this 
whether by their own hands directly or 
by the maintenance of hospitals and 
nursing societies. In work for children 
and sick people, women’s societies raise 
and dispense millions of dollars a year 
in this country. Some other millions. 
women raise for churches. There are 
some millions of the total wasted, some 
worse than wasted. The spending lacks 
team-work, and has no plan toward an 
ultimate end. 

For example, in a community where 
child labor in glass-mills and silk-mills 
is the merest commonplace, $3,000 a 
year spent in nursing sick mill-hands, 
giving Christmas dinners, and the like,— 
well, it is $3,000 wasted, that is all. It 
leaves no tract or change. It is all to 
spend over again the next year. 

Had the same money been put into a 
market-house to make connections’ be- 
tween buyer and farm-wagon so as to 
give the mill-hand’s family more and 
better food for his wages, the town 
would be one step further along toward 
sensible conduct of its affairs. Had the 
$3,000 been lumped and administered by 
an intelligent poor board, maintenance 
could have been given to some cases of 
incipient disease in time, and the ounce 
of prevention would have proved the 
pound of cure. Had $10,000 been spent 
in digging up every case of child labor 
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and punishing the wilful employer of 
baby workers, the money would be well 
spent. Had $3,000 been spent to pro- 
vide some wholesome, democratic, de- 
sirable place of amusement for working 
boys and girls of the suburb, the town 
would save amazingly on the court costs 


and community costs of juvenile crime. 


Discovering a Region 

Recently, a group of women in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., published one issue 
of a daily paper of that city as a wom- 
en’s edition. Wilkes-Barre is in the cen- 
ter of the eastern anthracite coal-field, 
a densely populated region, where im- 
migration has so vitally affected the 
population that twelve languages and 
sundry dialects are required to let the 
residents speak their minds. Further, 
the hard, heavy work of coal mining, and 
the risks and initiative necessarily a 
part of the miner’s task, have brought 
to the coal country the brawniest, most 
vigorous, and most venturesome imm’- 
grant stock. The economic premium on 
vigor and endurance in this industry has 
operated to select a picked set of men 
from the stream entering at Ellis Island 
month by month. 

Visitors from New York or the New 
England cities notice, on a-holiday or a 
Saturday night, the superior physical 
form of the street crowds in Wilkes- 
Barre over the prevailing types of in- 
dustrial towns outside the coal belt. 
“What big men!” is a frequent excla- 
mation of the observer; followed by 
“and most of them have a foreign look.” 
The English, Scotch, Irish, and Yankee 
stock, also, is much in evidence, and 
appears much above the physical aver- 
age of a New York or Philadelphia 
street crowd. 

Thus the Wilkes-Barre district has 
good human material to start with. The 
mines, iron and allied mills, silk, lace, 
stocking and glass factories, and five 
railroads, furnish varied employment. 
The whole region, wherever farmed or 
where fruit trees are planted, is highly 
fertile. The present writer, knowing the 
region well and sensible of its natural 
advantages, set out in a sanguine mood 
to investigate Wilkes-Barre’s suburbs 
for the women’s edition of that news- 
paper. By the nature of the assignment, 
women’s work in community life was es- 
pecially to be sought after; “and when 
found,” as Captain Cuttle used to say, 
“make a note on.” 

The notes, alas! were like some of 
Captain Cuttle’s scripture references, not 
to be found, lamentably missing, con- 
spicuously not there. The more one 
traveled, talked, saw, the more one real- 
ized that constructive civic work in the 
suburbs could not be written about,— 
because it wasn’t there. Instead, one 
found the omnipresent social patch- 
work club at work, as it was at work 
that day in the Mayflower’s cabin. The 
ladies’ aid societies were aiding, not 
thinking. Where they found some cry- 


“neighbors have the faults 


ing need of the community, they were 
boggling a patch over the spot so as to 
make the need temporarily less vocal. 
But no aid society sewed on another aid 
society's patch,—no, nor even stood and 
held the glue for an emergency job that 
needed to be slapped on anyhow! There 
was no disposition to team-work. There 
was nowhere any plan. No society even 
knew, except by chance gossip, where 
another ladies’ aid was giving financial 
help to some local case of need. 

The suburban region tributary to 


Wilkes-Barre has twenty-one boroughs, ~ 


one third-class city, and seven or eight 
large townships, all this area underlaid 
with coal, most of it densely settled, and 
more or less accessible from railroad 
lines and street-car service. The sub- 
urbs are typical, I think, of the indus- 
trial boroughs of any of the northern 
states where foreign labor has come in 
in variety to do the community’s rough 
work, and where the accident rate for 
rough work is high. Wilkes-Barre’s 
of other 
suburban communities. In certain traits 
they exaggerate the type, maybe; but 
what is true of them is equally true of 
thousands of mining villages and mill 
towns north of Mason-and Dixon’s line. 
To- begin with, the observer noticed 
that the towns are built of wood. Only 
the public schools and the police station 
are made of brick, unless, of course, 
there is a brewery or a silk-mill in brick 
and steel, or a railroad station of stone. 
Not merely are they built of tinder-box 
material, but they are so set in streets 
as to get the full sweep of the prevail- 
ing seasonal winds from north and west; 
thus, in case of fire, there is every rea- 
son to expect a sweeping success. 
Secondly, the towns are incredibly 
rich in church buildings, each edifice 
proper to a sect of its own, or to a part 
of a sect holding its worship in a for- 
eign tongue. Thus, there may be a 
Congregational church, a Welsh Congre- 
gational, a German Lutheran, a Scotch 
Presbyterian, a Dutch Reformed, a Hus- 
site or Waldensian, an Episcopal, a 
Welsh Baptist, a Welsh Methodist, an 
African Methodist, a Christian, a Prim- 
itive Methodist, a Methodist Episcopal, a 
Baptist, a Seventh-Day Baptist, a Uni- 
tarian, a Russian Orthodox, a Greek 
Church, and several kinds of syna- 
gogues. There are, besides, Roman 
Catholic churches served by priests in 
foreign languages. I do not list these 
because so far as my observations show, 
there are never two Roman Catholic 
churches erected in the suburban towns 
where one could be made to do; and for 
admirable foresight and plan, the Roman 
Catholic part of the community deserves 
high praise. The Protestant sects, on 
the contrary, split up into five times too 
many divisions, build a church too big 
for each faction, on a mortgage bigger 
than the congregation, and then make the 
paying-off of the mortgages their chief 
contribution to community life. 


There is an irrational amount o 
money put into these factional chur 
buildings in the little towns; and one 
built, they are always dedicated awa 
from any secular or week-day use o 
even the working religionistswho buil 
them. A prayer-meeting in mid-week 
an occasional lecture by a denomination: 
al missionary who gets a meager col 
lection for the Fijians or the Chinese, 
“choir practice” for two hours on Fri 
day evening, a Sunday-school and tw 
preaching services on Sunday,—thes 
are what the men, women and childre 
of the seven or eight Protestant churche 
of each little mining town get for their 
investment. 

In somé cases, spirituality and the 
mortgage have such a neck-and-neck 
race of it in a church, that, though the 
whole building is consecrated to week- 
day uselessness, by a legal fiction tacitly 
accepted, the presence of the Almighty 
is restricted to the upper floor or church 
proper and the basement is left for the 
congregation to enjoy—and to make 
money in, Such basements may be rent- 
ed for firemen’s fairs, glee club concerts, 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
lectures, patriotic celebrations, dinners 
and suppers to visiting Sir Knights of 
Something-or-Other, and even a mild 
brand of political rally of the party to 
which the majority of the congregation 
belong. 

Common-sense, of course, and the ir- 
repressible need of human kind for so- 
ciability, are behind the phenomenon of 
the unconsecrated basement; also, the 
amusements listed appeal to persons of 
middle age, and it is the middle-aged 
who “boss” these suburban Protestant 
churches. The youthful part of the con- 
gregation get no good even of tiie base- 
ment. Games and dancing, basketball, 
euchre parties with more “best clothes” 
and flirtation than cards, straw-ride 
parties with a merry supper to come 
back to, a “smoker” debating society for 
the young men, Boy Scout campfires for 
the smaller fry, amateur theatricals— 
these are the things the youngsters of 
the congregation would like to wring 
from the mortgage. They work, most 
of them, and have their own money 
which they contribute like their elders 
to the church. 


The Young Workers 


The lax child-labor law of Pennsyl- 
vania prior to 1915, permitted girls of 
fourteen to work fifty-four hours a week, 
and boys of fourteen to work almost 
without restrictions, night-shifts or day- 
shifts; and with so shameful a law, it 
is no wonder that inspection in any but 
the larger cities has been inadequate to 
enforce even the age limit. Silk, lace, 
and braid-mills in the suburban towns 
break the law conspicuously, to every- 
body’s knowledge. But as a consequence 
of the premature independence forced 
upon many children in their early teens 
by the fact of their working in mills 
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for wages, there is a tremendous pres- 
sure for evening amusements in compen- 
sation. Girl workers and boy workers 
cannot settle to the treadmill. Youth 
and health call even weary feet out of 
doors, after supper. “We got to go 
somewhere, ain’t we?” as one phrased it. 
“Just setting to home is so dull!” 

I have no reason to suppose that these 
youngsters are anything but chips of 
the old parental blocks. But persons in 
the block stage are not, in every matter 
of life, sympathetic judges of the in- 
terests of clean, frivolous, pink and 
white shavings. The expensive, mort- 
gaged, dedicated churches of the dull 
little suburbs are the private and par- 
ticular wood-yards of the blocks; they 
settle into them, and manage them in 
true old-block taste. They will rent the 
church basement for a firemen’s fair, 
with door-prize, raffled clocks and tur- 
keys, and guessing-pools on how many 
beans in a Mason jar; they allow these 
worldlinesses to flourish under the holy 
roof because the firemen’s fair is “for 
a good object, not just for amusement.” 
But amateur theatricals for their owz 
sons and daughters? Horrors! Ana- 
thema! A pleasant little dancing party, 
under good auspices and with early 
closing—? God forgive you the sug- 
gestion! Don’t you know that dancing 
is a church-made sin? 


Selective Sin 


It may or may not be wrong for the 
rich and idle, for the heathen, for Epis- 
copalians, Unitarians, Roman Catholics, 
and such liberal-minded people. But for 
a boy or girl brought up in Our CHuRcH 
! They are enlightened; they have 
been taught from birth that the church 
pronounced dancing a sin. 

Eh? Well, yes, they all do, practical- 
ly. Satan teaches them the steps, prob- 
ably. Anyway, they all waltz and tango. 
But we old blocks have long since pass- 
ed our dancing days; so we frown upon 
the transgressors. We try not.to know 
they have learned; or why Jennie, after 
ten hours on her feet in the silk-mill, 
turns sick and chalk-white at the supper- 
table with the first stiff pinch of high- 
heeled tango pumps on her poor toes,— 
couldn’t get ’em on at all, you know, 
poor erring, plucky, pretty, child of sin, 
if she didn’t clap ’em on fast the minute 
she took off her mill shoes! Of course 
we suspect Jennie’s beau, aged 17, is 
going to take her down on the car to 
Wilkes-Barre to a dance hall; and if he 
has only half a dollar to spend, they’ll 
dance it up, and then Jennie’ll dance 
with some other fellows a few times, 
and then she and Tommy’ll foot it back 
home to the dull town after midnight. 

But dancing being a sin, we won’t 
compromise with sin by asking Jennie at 
the supper table whether she’s going to 
Wilkes-Barre in those slippers. Far, far 
less will we give her a place near home 
to dance in. Least of’ all, oh, thrice 
Anathema! no, never will we compro- 


mise with sin and youth and pleasure by 
letting her and Tommy and other folks’ 
children have a party in the mortgaged 
church basement! If she wants the 
church, let her come to the Law and 
Order League’s Republican Rally next 
Friday evening and hear how the Gang 
~in Pittsburgh, or Chicago, or Denver, 
or some other near, neighborly, interest- 
ing town like that where she has lots of 
triends,—built up a segregated district 
and commercialized the ruin of women. 

That ought to interest Jennie and Tom- 
my, if you like! It doesn’t? Well, then, 
so much the worse for them. Let them 
go uninterested. We can’t bother with 
any boy and girl nonsense in this com- 
munity; we’ve got to clear off the debt 
on three churches. By the time we can 
swing that, and maybe begin to get the 
cash together for a hose-house with a 
good dancing floor to rent for parties 
here in our town, Jennie and Tom will 
be grown up and married,—or ruined, 
lost, gone under, gone to the devil, if 
such:.a condition is foreordained and pre- 
destinated for one or ’tother of ’em by 
God’s most just and holy will. 

Either way, we old blocks own the 
equity in those churches at the present 
time; we run them; we run everything 
else in our town but the saloons and 
politics and the mines and the mills and 
the newspapers and the nicklets and the 
street-cars; and we are going to run 
our town on the good, safe, middle-aged 
plan. Where are the youngsters to 
spend their evenings? Botheration, let 
’em stay home and sew on their buttons 
and read the ten commandments and go 
early to sleep! 

So the women of the little towns, split 
up into little groups, are so absorbed in 
the service of the church mortgage or 
the church deficit that they forget to 
plan the lives of their sons and daugh- 
ters. Sectarianism carried too far has 
saddled them with churches which 
should never have been built and which 
are fated to drag along weakly im- 
potent; the industrial suburbs have 
reached their maximum population, 
probably, and even if the Protestant in- 
habitants increased by one-third their 
present numbers, they could hardly 
crowd the waiting pews. 

At the same time, my researches made 
it plain that it would take almost super- 
human courage for any one of the 
suburban congregations to propose to 
quit. A voluntary winding-up of busi- 
ness and a merger with some neighbor- 
ing firm of worshipers might be the sen- 
sible course; it is also the least likely 
prospect, humanly speaking. Cold com- 
petition, it seems, must operate to elim- 
inate the weakest churches, even as in 
the same towns the overdone businesses 
of saloon-keeping and grocery retailing 
are already seeing their weakest repre- 
sentative go to the wall. 

Of course, this state of things leaves a 
civic deficit. In borough after borough 
I asked, “Have the women’s societies 


here done any one thing for the town, 
Have they openend a park, a play- 
ground? A library? Have they man- 
aged any sort of public amusement? Do 
they help the schools? Do they work 
with the board of health, or under the 
labor inspector, or the poor board?” 

If the citizen interrogated was a man, 
he replied comprehensively, “No.” Ii 
a woman were asked, she qualified the 
admission variously: “No; for we need 
a union in the silk-mills worst of any- 
thing, and we can’t even get that.’ 
“No; but I belong to a lodge that & 
sick benefits.” “No; but the sewing- 
circle had a food sale and raised $11 
and gave it to the Needlework Guild.” 
“No; but we had a bazar in the lecture- 
room and raised some money for the 
tuberculosis work.” “No; but the 
Ladies’ Aid Society had to carpet the 
church.” “No; but of course the Ladies’ 
Aid Society sends dinners at Christmas 
to the poor of the congregation.” 

Mending, mending, Heaven help us all! 
that Mayflower women’s job hangs on 
yet and is no nearer done. Mending, 
mending Pennsylvania’s old clothes, but 
never making anything new and strong 
and whole! Because the body politic is 
such a huge creature, very long in the 
sleeve, very long in the leg, very care- 
less of his raiment and owning a great 
many changes of clothes, all the women 
of the commonwealth are at it all the 
time. Societies have multiplied till there 
iS a Separate organization to take charge 
of each sleeve, each trouser seam, each 
button and buttonhole. By their very 
multiplicity and industry, the societies 
delude people as to the ultimate use of 
their work; they hide the fact that there 
is no team-work, no aim, no head, and 
no plan. The work done is all to do 
over again next month. 


Dangerously Needed 


In the Wilkes-Barre district, the 
suburban towns’ need no one thing so 
terribly, so dangerously, as amusements. 
Recreation young people will have, even 
if they go short of food and fire and 
sleep to buy it. Especially is there a de- 
mand for five-cent and ten-cent amuse- 
ments for evenings, something as demo- 
cratic as the moving-picture shows, but 
with more air and more chance for visit- 
ing, talk, and laughter. Amateur the- 
atricals, singing societies, band concerts, 
midsummer waterside sports with races, 
outdoor fairs and markets, even by 
moonlight,—any of these the joint ef- 
forts of all the women’s aid societies of 
a suburb could push to a lively success. 

Why should not a civic club, for in- 
stance, own the best nicklet in a little 
town, show the best pictures to be had, 
set a standard of ventilation and clean- 
liness, and make money on the business ? 
The advertising opportunities of a thriv- 
ing picture-show are just beginning to 
be appreciated; some day the nicklets 
will take the place of the saloons in 
Pennsylvania’s industrial districts as 
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seed-beds and forcing-frames for local 
political booms; and for popularizing 
health propaganda, they’ve already proved 
themselves a masterly agency. If local 
women’s societies would determinedly 
bind themselves to co-operation, as the 
men in the Mayflower’s cabin bound 
themselves to the Plymouth Agreement, 
a civic club might put itself on a finan- 


cial footing quite different from the 
alms-begging, penny-picking drudgery 
of the aid societies, and manage its 


town work really as a business, with a 
€redit balance showing always on the 
bank-book. 

Most immediate need of all for the 
district which is my text, though, is the 
demand for good cheap dancing places, 
not for next year, not for somewhere, 
but definitely here and now in the sub- 
urbs. Every little settlement has at 
least one undesirable dance-hall, if not 
actually a bad one. Among the foreign 
groups in the mining towns, the Aus- 
trian-born and Russian-born nationali- 
ties settle solidly by neighborhoods; 
their dancing is generally done, each 
nationality by itself, and in halls rented 
from saloon-keepers of their own people. 
Committees of young men manage these 
undertakings, and mothers and fathers 
patronize them almost equally with their 
grown sons and daughters; kegs of beer 
are generally retailed by the committee 
from a table at the foot of the hall, so 
that the occasion is relatively “dry” or 
superabundantly “wet” at the discretion 
of the committee; and very late hours 
are customary. 

But uncouth as the bearing and ap- 


EG unto Leg saith: 
*«Stand by me, brother, 
Thus when thou movest, 


I am thy other. 
‘Forward, foot!’ 


Arm unto Arm saith: 


‘“‘Wor the day’s lifting, 

Need have we each of the 
Great burden’s shifting.’’ 
‘‘Look now to me,’’ says Right, 


Duller Left straineth, 


‘“My brawn to thy skill. 


"Tis my turn; 
Stay thou and strengthen, 

Thus Fellow, journeys end 
Though the road lengthen.’’ 


pearance of these dancers may be to 
strange American eyes, and sinister as 
is the interpretation often placed by out- 
siders upon the fact of a fifteen minute 
intermission between dances, these balls 
are in most instances perfectly respect- 
able affairs, quite neighborhood and 
tribal matters, and by no means lax in 
observance of the proprieties. Begin- 
ning to dance at seven and keeping it up 
till two, when every soul at the ball, 
fiddlers and all, has done a nine-hour 
day-shift today in mine or mill, and will 
do a nine-hour day-shift tomorrow, the 
patrons of the occasion find fifteen-min- 
ute intervals between spins no more than 
reasonable leisure. A Slovak or Polish 
neighborhood ball in a Pennsylvania 
town is not to be interpreted by the cus- 
toms of the Bowery or San Juan Hill. 

The casual reporter and the wander- 
ing sociologist make some queer mis- 
takes about the immigrants of the coal- 
field because they have too much New 
York in their eyes. 

It is the cheap mixed dance of the 
English-speaking people of a town 
which the sensible foreign mothers dread 
for their girls and boys, and which the 
Scotch, Welsh, English and Yankee 
mothers never look in upon or supervise. 
These public affairs take place in the 
smallest hamlets, are a money-making 
speculation on the part of a shadowy 
somebody of no financial standing; and 
are visited, the police permitting, by 
flying squadrons of cadets, street-walk- 
ers, and riff-raff from any of the larger 
towns within twenty miles. Patronage 
of this latter sort is all too apt to entail 
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Kye unto Hye saith: 
‘Light in effulgence 


visits to nearby saloons by parties of 
men and girls under the leadership of 
some of the strangers, and a decided 


letting-down of the social restraint that — 


existed before their coming. This is put- 
ting the case mildly. 
Denouncing the 


bad dance hall 


: 


achieves precisely nothing but the waste — 


of valuable “hot air.” There must ~be 
competition, competition upward. 
problem is quite as much one of manners 
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and social sanctions as it is of morals; of 


enthusiasm and glamour and young en- 
ergy and best dresses and new neckties 
and collars, as it is of the temperance 
question. It is a well-founded human 
problem, not a situation dug up by re- 
formers for professional exercise. 

And as it is a social problem, it is pe- 
culiarly women’s problem; for women 
set the social patterns of a community in 
amusement matters. 

If what is true of the Wilkes-Barre 
district is true of all the industrial towns 
of the North today, women’s societies 
the country over have an unparalleled 
opportunity for constructive work. The 
amusements of all the little towns wait- 
ing to be energized, controlled, made 
over, multiplied ten-fold! With team- 
work in poor relief, team-work in the 
nursing of the sick,—enough, at any 
rate, to prevent the waste of effort and 
meddlesome overlapping from which we 
suffer now,—women ought to have a 
margin of energy left. 

To use it in intelligent organizing of 
public amusements would be a peace- 
time service to the state comparable only 


to the Red Cross service in time of war. ° 


’ 


Floweth to each, with an 


Equal indulgence. 
Closer than kin in our 


Reason for being, 


Now of the two of us, 
Not even Brain ean tell 


Which does the seeing.’’ 


groping, 


Saith the Old World, with its stumbling and 


‘‘For Harmony soon in my members, I’m hoping. 


Naught else cures the evils with which I am 


coping.”’ 


Comrades yet both of us, 


One will maintaineth.’’ 


The LANTERN BEARERS 
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The Learned Judges and the Films 


N discussing the legal status of cen- 
sorship, a general remark, bearing 
on the relation of political democ- 
racy to written constitutions, is 

first in place. Democracy is generally 
presumed to make for _ instability. 
Democracy has a short memory and its 
foresight is shorter still. The mass of 
men may not be radical or liberal and 
yet democracy, intentionally or other 
wise, is careless of institutions. ; 

So, to conserve stability, to insure con- 
tinuity, to provide at least some un- 
changeable rules of the game; to safe- 
guard institutions, rights and privileges, 
if you will, constitutions are framed. 
With this use of written constitutions— 
to hold fast that which is good, we are 
not further concerned here. 

One item of constitutional assurance 
there is, with which—whatever else 
they break with—radical democrats 
agree as a safeguard which, paradoxi- 
cally, makes for change. This is the 
guaranty of freedom in the intercourse 
of ideas. For, with this freedom taken 
away, democracy would itself perish. 
Minorities would cease to grow to ma- 
jorities; stagnation or retrogression 
would be inevitable. 

Yet why, one might ask, should democ- 
racy guarantee to itself the freedom to 
express opinion? None but itself could 
take that freedom away. Is there a 
paradox here? Lecky, historian of 
democracy and liberty, gives us the an- 
swer. He says, in effect: Democracy is 
eager for particular liberties; it is hos- 
tile to liberty in general; because human 
nature is thus hostile, and because de- 
mocracy, no less than oligarchy, is a field 
of contending interests. So democracy, 
in writing its constitutional guaranties 
of freedom of opinion, took as it were a 


' pledge; it bowed to life’s irony; it safe- 
guarded undemocratically an essential 


principle of democracy. 

Now we are brought to the censorship 
of theaters. It is common knowledge 
that the federal Supreme Court, re- 
sponsive to the pressure of public opin- 
jon in the democracy, has interpreted 
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the powers of government with increas- 
ing breadth during the past ten years. 
Noting this drift in the courts, many 
persons, the writer included, have for 
years prophesied that censorship, if it 
ever reached the federal Supreme Court, 
would be held constitutional. It would 
be ill for democracy, ill for freedom; 
but as the saying is, you can’t eat your 
cake and have it too. 

The censorship of motion-pictures, 
and by implication the censorship of 
theatrical productions in general, was 
upheld in February, 1915, in the cases 
of the Ohio and Kansas motion-picture 
censorship [see THE Survey, August 7, 
1915]. 

Details of this decision,’ and of its 
meaning for the future, will be given 
below. But to gain perspective, we must 
first glance at the history of theatrical 
regulation especially in England, from 
whence our American precedents came. 


N the first article of this series [THE 
Survey, June 5, 1915] it was told 
how, with the triumph of Puritanism in 
England, the theater was banned wholly 
for a generation or more. An ordinance 
passed in 1648 made it a crime merely 
to be present as a spectator at a play. 
Seventy-five years earlier, in Shake- 
speare’s boyhood, the beginning had been 
made of the modern licensing system 
first for players and then for theaters. 
A law was enacted in 1572, that “all 
fencers, bear-wards, common players of 
interludes, and minstrels not belonging 
to any baron of this realm, or to any 
other honorable person of greater de- 
gree,’ wandering abroad without a 
license of two justices at least, were 
subject “to be grievously whipped and 
burned through the gristle of the right 
ear with a hot iron of the compass of an 
inch about.” 
The licensing of theaters as distinct 
from players was codified in 1737; the 


immediate cause being the _ irritation 
produced by a political satire written bv 
Fielding. The same act prohibited the 
giving of plays at universities. The 
theory of licensing which was embodied 
in this act of Parliament was essentially 
identical with our American theory by 
which amusements are licensed under 
precise statutory instructions. The num- 
ber of theaters was limited, their loca- 
tions were prescribed; the license was a 
vested right. To meet the need of flexi- 
bility, the lord chamberlain was author- 
ized to grant licenses to theaters not of 
the “legitimate” kind; in other words, 
to “common shows” such as are li- 
censed by American mayors. This lat- 
ter class of licenses did not convey a 
vested right; the license was revocable 
at will, and under it the lord chamber- 
lain was in a position to exert an in- 
formal pre-censorship of “non-legiti- 
mate” drama. Here again, the methods 
of American cities are exactly fore- 
shadowed. 

Meantime, the beginnings of the Brit- 
ish censorship proper had been made. 
This censorship, which has always re- 
mained distinct from the licensing of 
playhouses, dates from Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and its tradition was established 
during that period when the theater was 
held to exist for the edification of 
royalty. The master of revels became 
censor and for nearly a hundred years 
the holders of this post acted as such. 
Then their function was transferred to 
the lord chamberlain, in whose office is 
still vested the censorship of plays in 
England. The lord chamberlain carries 
a white staff and wears a golden key; 
he arranges the funerals and christen- 
ings of royalty, the coronations and mar- 
riages; escorts the king to and from his 
carriage! These details convey some- 
thing of the characteristics of the part 
as a regal anachronism. In recent years 
the lord chamberlain (or his agent) has 
for longer or shorter periods prohibited 
the Mikado of Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
Monna Vanna of Maeterlinck, and vari- 
ous plays by Housman, Wilde and Hall 
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Caine. He prohibits Shelley's Cenci, but 
has lifted a previous ban on King Lear. 
A parliamentary commission in 1909 
recommended that dramatists be free to 
dispense with this dignitary’s counsel. 
The office has been subsequently investi- 
gated by parliamentary agencies, but no 
reflections have been cast on the personal 
integrity of the incumbent. In recent 
years his office has been supported by 
theatrical managers, but it has been con- 
sistently opposed by dramatic authors. 

Passing to America, we may note first 
the efficiency of the licensing system 
which we took over from the English, 
and which, as stated above, was radi- 
cally distinct from the institution of cen- 
sorship. It is our prevailing system in 
the regulation of amusements generally, 
and when placed on a scientific basis 
will undoubtedly prove to be a permanent 
and adequate method. The theory of 
the license may be stated as follows. 


HE licensing of amusements is an 

administrative function. The admin- 
istrative power should have discretion, 
subject to fundamental law, in all those 
details of the license which cannot be 
wisely standardized; where details can 
advisedly be standardized, this should 
be done through ordinances or statutes. 
For example: The ventilation and light- 
ing of theaters, the ratio. of exit width 
to seats, and many analogous details, 
can be absolutely standardized. But the 
precise location of exits can be but par- 
tially standardized, and statutory re- 
quirements of too precise a nature will 
work hardship and interfere with regu- 
lation. 

The location of a theater in relation 
to neighboring buildings or institutions 
should be discretionary with the licens- 
ing authority. So, as a rule, should be 
the admission of children and the ques- 
tion of Sunday shows. The moral 
quality of exhibits can be statutorily pre- 
scribed only within very broad limits; 
their regulation involves a continuous 
active discretion. 

While the rule here stated may not be 
self-evident, experience has shown it to 
be of the greatest importance in sump- 
tuary legislation. Carried out methodic- 
ally and intelligently for all licensed 
amusements, it would fix responsibility 
and at once liberate and guide the ad- 
ministrative power; it would make for 
efficiency and for freedom from graft. 
It involves the home-rule principle, 
whose violation in sumptuary matters is 
a crying evil in many populous regions 
of America, It implies the need for a 
well-manned licensing office, charged 
with the duty not merely of issuing 
licenses and collecting fees but of mak- 
ing periodical inspections of theaters, 
dance-halls and saloons. 

In Tur Survey for August 7, we 
chronicled the spread of pre-publicity 
censorship in America during the last 
ten years. It will now be clear that this 
recent development has its roots, or at 


least its parallel, not in the licensing 
ot playhouses in England but in the cen- 
soring of plays by the masters of revels 
and the lords chamberlain. We are just 
here not concerned with fundamental 
principles but with the administrative 
advantages which lie in the method of 
control through the licensing of play- 
houses, as compared with the method of 
censoring plays through an inspection 
carried out before the first public ex- 
hibition. 

Under a proper licensing system, the 
mayor or the city manager or his agent, 
has, with reference to the moral char- 
acter of programs, czar-like power. 
Toward any film or theatrical program, 
vaudeville act or circus “stunt,” he may 
act either before or after the first pub- 
lic exhibition, on his own initiative or on 
complaint of citizens; and he may grant 
conditional permits, revocable if the con- 
ditions are not obeyed. He exerts this 
power indirectly, through control over 


the licenses of all these shows where 


the performance will be given. His ad- 
ministrative discretion, however, is sub- 
ject to constitutional restraint and statu- 
tory guidance, and to public opinion. 
The presumption is in favor of acting 
rarely but vigorously; of educating 
theatrical managers so that they will not 
become liable to a revocation or sus- 
pension of licenses; of acting only for 
cause; and the burden of proof rests 
where obviously it should rest,—namely, 
on the state. 


ON the other hand, the censor is com- 

pelled to view everything; all is 
suspect. He is a member of a true in- 
quisition, he is a sort of legalized her- 
esy-hunter, and in addition, is prosecutor 
and judge in one. The heretic of olden 
days was at least known to his fellow- 
citizens; in the court of public opinion, 
if not in the heresy-court, he had his day. 
But the censored film, if prohibited, can 
never be publicly judged. While the sins 
of omission of the censor become known 
to the public, his sins of commission thus 
remain unknown. In Ohio it is not even 
requisite for the censoring board to make 
public the reasons for its verdicts. 
While theoretically a court review of any 
action is allowed, this dubious and costly 
procedure is rarely followed. 

When, moreover, censors like those of 
Chicago or Ohio approve a motion-film, 
their action is final. Subsequent action 
is a confession of error, and this con- 
fession public officials are always loath 
to make. If the censor blunders and is- 
sues a permit for an objectionable film, 
the public is virtually without a remedy. 
Should the contemporaneous licensing 
authority attempt to prohibit the film, 
the latter must face the previous favor- 
able verdict of the censoring board 
which gives a presumption against the 
reasonableness of its action. The courts 
will enjoin it from interfering. If 
prosecution is attempted under the penal 
laws of city or state, again the offender 


is practically immune, for he has been 
fully authorized to go before the public. 
And at the root of the evil stands th 

censoring board, compelled by law to is- 
sue its judgment before the first public 
exhibition, prior to any possible indica- 
tions from the public audience itself as 
to the fitness or worth of the perform- 
ance. 


E now reach the Supreme Court. 
decision of February last, uphold- 
ing censorship. The Ohio and Kansas" 
laws, which were viewed as test cases, 


_were appealed to the highest court on- 


various grounds; we are here concerned 
only with the relation to dramatic art of 
the guaranties of freedom which are 
contained in the Bill of Rights. The 
federal Constitution restrains Congress 
from enacting any law to restrict or 
abridge liberty of speech or of the press. 
The Ohio state constitution reads: 

“Every citizen may freely speak, write” 
and publish his sentiments on all sub- 
jects, being responsible for the abuse 
of the right; and no law shall be passed 
to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press.” 

The constitutions of the various states 
generally contain analogous provisions. 

In sustaining the Ohio and Kansas 
laws, the Supreme Court broadly denied 
to motion-pictures, and by forcible if 
not absolute implication to theaters in 
general, the constitutional protection 
above quoted. The decision is unequiv- 
ocal, far-reaching; it may prove to have 
opened the way for extensions of cen- 
sorship broader even than the field of, 
the theater. 

Counsel for the motion-picture inter- 
ests had argued that motion-pictures are 
vehicles for education, for sociological 
propaganda, etc. Much evidence on this 
point was introduced; hundreds of films, 
touching on most fields of human inter- 
est, were listed. The Court remarks, 
“We can concede the praise,’ but pro- 
ceeds: 

“We need not pause to dilate upon the 
freedom of opinion and its expression, 
whether by speaking, writing or print- 
ing . . . norcan there be any doubt 
of their breadth, nor that their under- 
lying safeguard is, to use the words of 
another, ‘that opinion is free and that 
conduct alone is amenable to the law.’ 
Are moving-pictures within the prin- 
ciple? They indeed may be 
mediums of thought, but so are many 
things. So is the theater, the circus and 
all other shows and spectacles; and their 
performances may be thus brought by 
like reasoning under the same immunity 
from repression or supervision as the 
public press, and made the same agencies 
of civil liberty. 

“The first impulse of the mind is to 
reject the contention—the judicial sense 
supporting the common-sense of the 
country is against the contention.” — 


The court then proceeds to its pri- 
mary reasoning: 


“The police power is familiarly exer- 
cised in granting or withholding licenses 


ior theatrical performances as a means 
of their regulation.” 


Twelve cases are cited, in which the 
courts have upheld the power of the 
cities and states to issue licenses for 
theatrical and motion-picture perform- 
ances. This licensing power of cities 
and states, whose distinctive history, 
validity and needfulness has just been 
discussed, thus furnished the precedent 
‘on which the Supreme Court excluded 
motion-pictures, and by implication 
theatricals in general, from protection 
of the Bill of Rights. But the under- 
lying consideration evident in the words 
of the court, was the manifest lack of 
intention, on the part of those who 
framed the federal and state constitu- 
tions, to insure in explicit terms the lib- 
erty of the theater. The court’s verdict 
was thus based on a supposedly rigid 
interpretation of the Constitution, rein- 
forced by the precedent of the licensing 
system for theaters. 


HE Supreme Court’s opinion con- 

tains one vital clause which may in 
time be used as a basis for an appeal 
which might secure a partial modifica- 
tion of its decision. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 


“It does not militate against the 
strength of these considerations that 
_motion-pictures may be used to amuse 
and instruct in other places than thea- 
ters—in churches, for instance, and in 
~Sunday-schools and public schools. Nor 
are we called upon to say on this record 
whether such exceptions would be within 
the provisions of the statute, nor to 
anticipate that it will be so declared by 
the state courts or so enforced by the 
state officers.” 


The significance of the above clause 
lies in the fact that motion-pictures are 
already extensively used for public ex- 
hibition outside of licensed theaters. 
The Ohio law, and censorship laws gen- 
erally, provide for a censorship of films 
_ designed for public exhibition of any 
kind, not merely for exhibition in licens- 
ed theaters. In practice, most or all 
of the films commercially made, which 
are now shown outside theaters, are 
shown also inside theaters; but a case 
might readily be devised of a film de- 
signed for public exhibition yet specific- 
ally withheld from theatrical exhibition. 
The Ohio censorship board would then 
have to either refuse to enforce the 
state law, or else confront another Su- 
preme Court review. 
This point, however, is aside from our 
main concern. For at least many years 
to come, drama will be predominantly 
' given in licensed theaters.- And it is 
- with respect to the main holding of the 
decision that the writer submits that the 
judges of our highest bench have erred, 
not merely in a debatable, legalistic way, 
but extravagantly, with reference alike 
to the public necessity of censorship, to 
the intent of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and to the bearing upon cen- 
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sorship of the long-established preced- 
ent of licensed playhouses. 

We must resume our historical sur- 
vey for the moment. In this survey we 
noted that the theater was one of the 
ancient and massive social institutions, 
long antedating even the written word 
as a means for conveying opinion and 
for exerting influence. We saw how at 
various times in history the theater has 
lapsed from its world-old use, always to 
resume its primacy at a later time. We 
saw how, and why, among English- 
speaking peoples, the theater was either 
non-existent or unimportant for prac- 
tically three hundred years after the 
death of Shakespeare. And we saw 
how, during the last century, it recov- 
ered its traditional uses and assumed 
new uses of a still more dynamical kind; 
how “drama became a trumpet of so- 
cial unrest, an instrument of radical so- 
cial change.” 

The gradual extensions of freedom in 
the expression of opinion are interesting 
to note. At an early date, Parliament 
in England asserted the right of its 
members to speak freely in parliament- 
ary discussion. Later the freedom, or 
rather the tolerance, of public speech 
was gradually extended to religious and 
political agitators. When printing was 
invented, this new vehicle of expression 
was for years treated in England as a 
royal prerogative and convenience, and 
freedom of the press was not considered. 
With the diffusion of printing and the 
rise of pamphleteering, partial censor- 
ship of the press was begun. Pre-pub- 
licity censoring by the Star Chamber 
was instituted in the reign of Henry 
VIII and was made comprehensive 
through the initiative of Archbishop 
Whitgift under Queen Elizabeth. 

Whitgift and his group exerted a cen- 
sorship over opinion in general, and 
were cheerfully supported by Elizabeth, 
who desired the “standardization” of 
religious thought. Whitgift’s procedure, 
as described by Green (A History of 
the English People), is painfully sug- 
gestive of the work of legal censorship 
boards for motion-pictures at the pres- 
ent day. t 


“The most terriblesfeature 5.5... 
was its wholly personal character. The 
old symbols of doctrine were gone, and 
the lawyers had not yet stepped in 

to define the exact limits of the 
new. The result was that the primates 
created their own tests of doctrine, with 
an utter indifference to those created 
by law. Nor did the successive arch- 
bishops care greatly if the test was a 
varying or conflicting one.” 

The Puritans suffered greatly under 
the Star Chamber, but no sooner did 
Cromwell enter into power than the 
Long Parliament re-enacted the pre- 
censorship of books. This law, called 
forth Milton’s Areopagitica in 1644, in 
which are stated, adequately for all time, 
the principles and the practical consider- 
ations which led our own fathers to 
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guarantee freedom to the expression of 
opinion. Press censorship was ended 
for good in 1679, first by weeding out all 
surveillance of writings prior to publica- 
tion and then by transferring the burden 
of proof, in actions-at-law against pub- 
lishers and authors, from the tendency 
of printed matter to the overt acts is- 
suing therefrom. 

A bit of highly significant evidence 
is found in the Areopagitica, bearing 
on the intent, with reference to dramatic 
freedom, of the framers of our own Bill 
of Rights. Milton does not mention the 
stage in his trumpet call to freedom, 
though in delicate satire he writes: 


“Tf we think to regulate printing, 
thereby to rectify manners, we must 
regulate all recreations and pastimes, all 
that is delightful to man.” 

He ironically suggests the licensing of 
dancers, of lutes and viols, of “the mad- 
rigals that whisper softness in cham- 
bers,” and of the festivities of the coun- 
tryside. But on drama he is silent. 
Why? Milton himself had written a 
masque in his young manhood, the 
Comus. Green mentions the Comus as 
forming “part of a protest made by the 
more cultured Puritans at this time 
against the gloomier bigotry of the party 
at large.’ But the “saving remnant,” 
of which Milton was one, found itself 
entirely worsted, and drama in England 
was literally driven under cover, not to 
emerge until the Restoration under 
Charles II. When the Areopagitica was 
written, there was no theater to defend. 
In America, the theater is mainly an in- 
stitution of the later nineteenth century. 


UNDER these conditions, it is prob- 
ably true and inevitable that the 
framers of the Constitution did not have 
specifically in mind a guaranty of free- 
dom to the drama. When they guaran- 
teed freedom of speech, press and pub- 
lication, they had in mind the vehicles 
of expression which played a part in 
their own day. They did not think spe- 
cifically of drama, which had temporari- 
ly almost ceased to exist, or of the cam- 
era and telephone, which did not yet ex- 
ist. They made their quaranty as broad 
as the field of contemporary interchange 
of opinion. The Supreme Court, in 
searching for the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution, had the option of 
viewing the question from either of two 
angles. The first angle was this: Did 
the framers of the Constitution primar- 
ily aim to secure the freedom of politi- 
cal, economic and religious discussion in 
whatever form it might be carried on? 
The second angle was: Did the fram- 
ers of the Constitution aim merely to 
protect newspapers, books and public ut- 
terances as made through pulpits, politi- 
cal rostrums or otherwise, but not 
through other mediums which had been 
or might be available and of which the 
theater was one? 
The Supreme Court has chosen the 
second option. The writer submits that 
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in so choosing, its justices ignored the 
voluminous evidence which had been 
regularly presented to it and which 
showed that even the motion-picture 
theater had already become (not to 
speak of the future) an important form 
of press, of publication and of speech, 
directed toward religious, economic and 
political subjects. 

The court did more than cleave to a 
literal and almost naively verbal under- 
standing of the Constitution; it did more 
than demand of the Constitution’s fram- 
ers an exhaustive list of the synonyms 
for free speech and a knowledge con- 
cerning vehicles of speech which had 
not been invented when the Constitution 
was framed. It made a further error, 
against which counsel in their briefs did 
not safeguard the court, and which was 
due simply to the court’s own failure to 
explore the history of public policy to- 
ward a cultural institution which rapid 
inventions in photography had thrust be- 
fore it in a new and unanticipated way. 


For the court justified censorship by © 


quoting as a precedent the licensing of 
theaters. Playhouses are licensed, it 
said; therefore, why not plays? Yet in 
America we have always licensed play- 
houses but never, until now, have we 
licensed plays. The licensing of plays 
is an unprecedented departure in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. So strikingly true is 
this fact that the late Mayor Gaynor, 
himself a jurist notable for his fine in- 
sistence on personal liberty, stated in 
his message accompanying his veto of a 
censorship ordinance in New York: 


“T have been able to find only one at- 
tempt in this country to set up such a 
censorship before this one of yours.” 


The previous example referred to was 
the Chicago censorship. 


S for English precedent, we have al- 
ready noted, in the preceding ar- 

ticle, that the licensing of playhouses 
was never the method used for licensing 
or censoring plays. The English system 
licensed players in the beginning; at a 
later date, playhouses. The censorship 
of plays was independently introduced, 
as a wholly distinct function, distinct in 
administration and in law; it antedated 
the codified licensing of playhouses by 
more than a htendred years and has con- 


tinued parallel with it, with no sugges- 
tion that the two unrelated functions 
should be brought together; and while 
the licensing of plays through the lord 
chamberlain will, in all probability, soon 
be abolished in England, the licensing of 
playhouses will continue as a matter of 
course. 


HAT, now, are we to conclude as 

to the bearing upon the future of 
the Supreme Court’s decision? It is 
clear that the court was swayed by what 
it believed about public opinion and pub- 
lic necessity; that its grounds for de- 
cision were psychological, not primar- 
ily legal, and were the consequence of 
its lack of first-hand experience with 
motion-pictures or with theatrical regu- 
lation, as well as of this. confusion of 
two diverse currents in a realm of his- 
torical development with which the 
court was acquainted neither through 
the briefs of the appellants nor through 
its own investigations. 

How then are we to view the decision? 
Does it represent an extreme point of 
tolerance by the court toward invasions 
of the right of free discussion? Are 
we to anticipate that at a later time, with 
the experience of our public censoring 
bodies to draw on and with briefs before 
it which shall marshal the whole strug- 
gle of the race for liberty of thought; 
which shall link the theater with the 
rostrum, the film with the free press; 
and which shall distinguish between pre- 
censorship and the administrative sup- 
pression of offensive exhibits, the court 
will fundamentally modify or reverse its 
decision of 1915? Or are we to fear 
that the decision constitutes a breach— 
the most radical that has yet been made, 
but not the last—in those constitutional 
guaranties which surround that freedom 
of communication essential to democ- 
racy? 

It is for the future to answer these 
questions; the people far more than 
the Supreme Court. For broadly speak- 
ing, the Supreme Court has always been 
responsible to the public opinion of its 
generation; it always will be. 

Undoubtedly there will in time be 
established, in some city or state, a 
formal pre-censorship of the regular 
theater. If the Supreme Court holds to 
its premises in the Ohio and Kansas 
cases, such a censorship will be held 
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constitutional not merely because of the 
obiter dicta of the motion-picture ae- 
cision but because of one of the sub- 
stantial grounds on which that decision 
was rendered; namely, the precedent 
which the court decrees to have been 
provided by the long-established prac- 
tice of issuing licenses for theaters. It. 
would involve no radical extension of 
the motion-picture decision to validate 
constitutionally a form of censorship of 
comic supplements and even of illustra- 
tions in general. For news-stands and 
bookstalls are licensed; these, like the 
theater, are the retail distributing sta- 
tions of the product which they sell. 
Probably the texts of books, periodicals 
and newspapers are safe, although even 
here there is a danger-point not wholly 
imaginary, to wit: 

In its decision in the Ohio case, the 
court explicitly indicates, as insuring 
that political rights will not be violated 
by the statute in question, that it con- 
veys to the censoring board no power 
to censor opinion; that to censor opin- 
ion by the Ohio board would be to ex- 
ceed the statutory powers under which 
it works. In other words, the statute 
avoids any manifest contravention of 
the constitutional safeguards, and the 
Ohio board will prudently abstain from 
giving as its reason for any verdict that 
it disapproved the opinions advocated in 
the film. Yet there are always reasons 
to spare for every censoring act, and 
the inner heart of the censor cannot be 
placed in evidence. The fact is that any 
general guaranty, such as are the con- 
stitutional guaranties, can be sophisti- 
cated to any extent whatever that is de- 
sired. ; 


N brief, the continuance and, future 
extensions of censorship in the 
United States, depend on the American 
public. Manifold influences are at work 
for these extensions. They have concen- 
trated on motion-pictures for the 
moment merely because these are ubi- 
quitous, disturbingly potent, and new, 
and because their producers are as yet 
hopelessly unorganized to defend them- 
selves. But not merely would a vastly 
extended censorship be the same in prin- 
ciple as the beginning already made. A 
vastly extended censorship is the aim 
of many of those who have been in 
sympathy with this beginning. 


({ 


HIS year the Fourth of July fell on Sun- 
day. By common consent Monday was ob- 
served also; and so automatically without any 
special thought of why or wherefore, most of us 


had that greatest boon of the calendar, a Sunday- 
Monday holiday. 
We are in debt to unionism for the double festi- 


_ val which, in most of our industrial centers, en- 


riches September year after year. There is a 
reason,—a great, human, practical reason why 
Labor Day comes always on Monday instead of 


/ on a given date which would fall on a different 


week-day each year. The workers who set it so 


| knew that it would thus always mean a sixty-hour 


respite—and for many, a seventy-two; freedom 
for city people to get out in the country and hunt 
for hyacinths, or their summer successors, while 
the bread-earning takes care of itself; freedom for 
kinks to get out of the back, for the whirr of ma- 
chinery to dim down in overwrought ears, for 
necks to be blistered on the beaches, and young 
limbs to kick loose from monotony and feel the 
pulsings of love and irresponsibility and conquest. 

These things have not been for all of us, more’s 
the pity; for a year of depression leaves too great 
a workless throng who can not feel the joy of 
release, and whose pockets are too flat for even 
nickel carfares. But we can be permitted even in 
a war year to rejoice in the breaks which come 
for those who are in the grind; and to speculate 
on what it would mean if we had the social imagi- 
nation to adjust our whole holiday calendar to the 


_ working week instead of the almanac. 


OREOVER, the outstanding flaw in the lives 

of our two greatest Americans is the fact 
that they were born in the same raw, blustery 
month of February. 

Think what it would have meant this mid-sum- 
mer, with its rush of tense, hot, working shifts, its 
tempting out-of-doors, and its barren succession 
of unbroken weeks from July Fourth to Labor 
Day, if we could have held high carnival in the 
midst of it in the name of Washington or of 
Lincoln. 

Perhaps if the patriotic societies, and the 
churches, and the labor unions, and the railroads, 


and the recreation-makers all got together, the 


trick could be turned, and we could have Sunday- 


Monday holidays as the rule rather than the ex- 


ception; and we could have them spread out where 
they would count for most—the signs of the zodiac 
and the clingingness of custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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INE times out of ten the social surveyor, 

whether he operate in the field of educa- 

tion, public hygiene, industrial relations, penology 

or what not, is the discoverer of facts by means of 

which the man who wants things changed can the 
better persuade the man who doesn’t. 


This has been demonstrated a number of times 
in the correctional field. Therefore, when Zenas 
L. Potter, of the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, the Russell Sage Foundation, undertakes 
in a recent issue of The Delinquent to tell how 
to make a correctional survey of a community, 
he inevitably finds himself telling what is wrong 
in the typical correctional system as we have it 
today. 

A thorough study of jail sentences covering the 
five-year period preceding a survey, says Mr. 
Potter, will show that in most communities the 
majority of offenses are committed by persons 
who belong to the ‘‘repeater’’ class. In other 
words, the crime problem of the community is not 
the problem of a large number of persons who 
offend but once, but centers around a limited 
group of more or less habitual offenders. Plainly, 
wherever this is true, the correctional system has 
failed in its end of protecting society from law- 
breaking. 

Having found this, the surveyor will next en- 
deavor, says Mr. Potter, to determine the reasons 
for it, in order that recommendations may be 
made for removal of the causes of failure. If the 
fining system has been plentifully used, he will ex- 
amine that. If he finds that fines have been fre- 
quently employed in dealing with drunkards, one 
reason for their failure will be uncovered; for, 
clearly, a fine cannot remove a drunkard’s thirst. 
So in the case of victims of the drug habit and of 
all ‘‘whose offenses are not merely technical but 
are due to habits, associations or environments 
which the fine cannot in any way alter.’’ Again: 

“Tt may be found upon analysis that a considerable num- 
ber of fines have been assessed against offenders who in 
the commission of their crimes must have made more than 
the amount of their fines. A fine of $5 against a prostitute, 
for example, can hardly be expected to result in her giving 
up the business, when her weekly income as a prostitute is 
fully that much greater than the meager earnings she might 
receive as a salesgirl or a factory worker.” 


Similarly with jail sentences, if they have been 
ineffective in turning prisoners from crime. If, 
Mr. Potter continues, the surveyor finds 
“that most prisoners because of lack of training or mental 
ability must earn an honest living through the use of their 
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hands if at all, and that the jail holds them in complete 
idleness for weeks or months until their ambition is de- 
stroyed and their muscles have grown flabby, he will clearly 
have uncovered one reason for the jail’s failure. Or if he 
finds that the jail turns drunkards and drug victims out 
with their appetites unabated, he will have found a second 
cause for its failure. If he finds young offenders and old 
rounders thrown together in idleness, he will have found a 
third reason. If he finds that many prisoners are sent to 
jail for such short periods that even with the best of care no 
great change could be wrought in them, he will have dis- 
covered a fourth reason. Finally, if he learns that certain 
of the prisoners are of such low-grade mentality that there 
is very little possibility under any conditions that they can 
ever become law-abiding and self-supporting citizens, he 
will have discovered a fifth reason.” 


All this has to do with the effect of fines and 
imprisonment on the offenders themselves. The 
surveyor should go further and consider the effect 
of these things on the families and dependents of 
the prisoners. If a fine has no power to quench 
a drunkard’s thirst, what power has it to curtail 
the food and clothing supply of those at home? 
And while your ‘“‘repeater’’ is spending several 
months each year in jail, what are his wife and 
children, if he has any, doing? In these instances 
the punishment is in the nature of deprivation 
either of money or of time, which is earning ca- 
pacity. How often does the deprivation affect 
the innocent with the.guilty? Here budgets of 
facts again have dynamic value as a test of exist- 
ing methods of dealing with law-breaking. If the 
sy sterh fails to mould for good those whose offense 
wreaks ill on themselves or their fellows; if the 
system in turn wreaks other ills on the families 
of these offenders and on the community, then 
the surveyor’s findings inevitably throw the bal- 
ance of evidence to the side of progressives in 
the community who are seeking a change of sys- 
tem, based in turn on inductive study of results. 

recent number of a German surgical review 


A gives an interesting table showing statis- 
ties of the mortality of the twelve wars that have 
been waged since 1854, beginning with the Cri- 
mean war. | 

In that conflict the total mortality was 226.7 
per thousand in the British army and 250.4 per 
thousand in the French army. None of the other 
wars have approached this mortality. In the 
Franco-Prussian war the total mortality among 
the Germans is stated as 18.2 per thousand from 
disease and 34.7 from wounds. The progress of 
surgical and medical science is shown by the con- 
stantly lowering percentage of the wounded who 
die from their wounds, This is stated as having 
been 24.9 among the French in the Crimean war; 
11.1 among the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
war; and in the Russo-Japanese war, 6.8 among 
the Japanese and only 3.2 among the Russians. 

This last statement comes rather as a surprise 
to most of us, for the impression still prevails 
rather generally that the Japanese mortality in 
that war was far lower than the Russian. It ap- 
pears, however, that this idea, so prevalent just 
after the war, is to be attributed to cleverly man- 
aged publicity work on the part of the Japanese, 


not as we were told, to their superior personal 
Long 
after the war was over the real facts were pub- 


cleanliness and efficient sanitary control. 


lished and it was shown that while the Russians 
lost from disease 13.3 per thousand and from 
wounds 48.6, the Japanese reached the high pro- 
portions of "41.8 from disease and 90.6 from 
wounds. 


O hospital would overlook the present condi- 
tion of its patients and diagnose and treat 


Pe ee ee eee 


ie he 


them with sole reference to prior afflictions, exist- 


ing perhaps years before. 


Yet practice almost 


analogous to this is followed by many penal insti- 


tutions. 


The Prison Department of New York state, in | 
the eight institutions over which it has jurisdic-— 
tion, has recently done away with a classification 


of prisoners based on the number of their con- 
victions and has begun to grade them on their rec- 


ords in prison, extending privileges also on this | 


basis. 

Heretofore, first offenders were put in grade 
‘A,’ second ‘term men in grade ‘‘B,’’ and ‘those 
with three or more previous convictions, in grade 
“¢¢,’? The new order puts in the first grade those 


having a perfect record for at least six months — 
and who, it is believed, are likely to keep the law 


and support themselves honestly after discharge. 


The second grade is composed of those appearing - 


to be incorrigible but who are competent to work 
and reasonably obedient to discipline. 
gerade contains those appearing to be incorrigible, 


The third | 


or so insubordinate as to interfere seriously “with 


discipline. Promotion from one grade to another 
is dependent on at least six months’ good conduct. 


Insignia indicating to the whole prison the num-;— 


ber of convictions, have been abolished. 
First grade prisoners may write as many ietters 


as they choose, though stamps are furnished for | 
only one a week. Second grade prisoners may 


write letters twice a month, unless death or other 
serious event demands more. Third grade pris- 
oners may write letters only by express permis- 
sion of the warden. 

Similar discrimination is made with regard to 
receiving newspapers, visits and other privileges. 
New York’s prisons have thus taken the position 
that what a man is, not what he was, is of most 
value in determining what he may be expected 
to be. 


READER in Minnesota furnishes us with a 
copy of an interesting pamphlet entitled 
Up-to-date Facts about’ Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Busy Legislators, issued by the Insur-, 
ance Federation of Minnesota while the legisla- 
tive session was on. According to this pamphlet, 
the federation is an organization representing the 
8,000 licensed insurance agents of Minnesota, and 
the pamphlet itself is a heated attack upon state 
insurance. 
Why 8,000 insurance agents are opposed to a 
movement which threatens to eliminate them from 
the field of compensation insurance, can be. read- 


: 


annual reports are about as 
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ily understood. And the right of appeal to public 


J opinion should not be denied to them. In such an 
3} appeal, however, some decent regard for truth 


might be expected as a matter of sound policy 


if for no other reason. 


Even a superficial examination discloses sev- 
eral gross misstatements (to put it mildly) which 
these casualty men seem to have no scruples in 
employing to fight state insurance. 

For example, the following in heavy type: 
‘‘Notwithstanding its enormous administration 
cost, the ‘state fund’ of New York writes less than 
10 per cent of the compensation insurance of the 
state in competition with private companies—and 
the rates are the same’’ (p. 11). As a matter of 
fact, rates are not the same. They were 8 1/3 less 
for the first six months, and in addition a substan- 
tial dividend was paid. They are 20 per cent 
lower at present. 

Again, in heavy type, an insurance paper is 
quoted with approval, to this effect : ‘‘The average 
expenditures of the [New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation] commission seem to have been ‘in ex- 
cess of $100,000 a month, all of which has been 
incurred in handling a premium income, according 
to the commission itself, of $125,000 a month’’ 

wi i2): 

Pris is a very crude misrepresentation. It is 
not true that the total expenditures of the com- 
mission have been incurred in handling a pre- 
mium income of $125,000. The expenditures of 
the state fund are only $14,000 to $15,000 a month, 
and the remaining functions of the commission 
pertained to the administration of workmen’s 
compensation as a whole, and were not in any 
way affected by the existence of the fund. 

The case for private casualty insurance must 
be more desperate than even its critics have held 
if this is the sort.of ‘‘gas’’ it resorts to as ammu- 


_ nition for defense. 


ELIEVING that what happens to the 

schools is the people’s business, and that 
impersonal as 
hearses, the Kansas City Board of Education 
has chosen -another way of telling parents 
what is going on. Since the first of the year 
it has issued the Kansas City School Bulletin, 
which it hopes to send into the home of every 
family having a child in school. 

The motto of the bulletin is ‘‘For increased 
co-operation between home and school,”’ ae its 


scope is set forth in this way: 


“As will be told in the Bulletin from time to time, Kansas 
City has made wonderful progress in her schools in the past 
quarter of a century. There yet remains much to be done. 
Weaknesses and difficulties will be pointed out in order that 
you may help strengthen the weak places and remove the 


. difficulties, thereby assisting in the betterment of the service 


rendered.” 


HE Industrial Betterment Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers has 
been making a study of minimum wage legisla- 
tion, and has published certain conclusions on the 


subject. The most remarkable feature of those 


. conclusions is that they harmonize so exactly with 


the well known a priorz views of the leading spirits 
of the organization under whose auspices they 
have been formulated. Unfortunately they do not 
agree so well with the realities. 

The committee finds that, ‘‘the general opera- 
tion of the legislative minimum wage has every- 
where been unsatisfactory to employers and em- 
ployes.’’ 

Yet Professor Hammond, speaking from per- 
sonal observation on the ground declared in 
1913 that the principle of the minimum wage 
is now generally accepted throughout Australasia 
as a permanent policy in the industrial legisla- 
tion of that section of the world, while competent 
observers like R. H. Tawney and J. J. Mallon 
have given us specific and abundant evidence of 
the great benefits of the minimum wage to the 
employes of those industries in England in which 
the law operates. 

The committee finds that the facts at the basis 
of the American minimum wage laws are ‘‘not 
sufficient to warrant us in recommending the 
measure at this time.’’ Does the committee al- 
lude to the fact that between 55 and 65 per cent 
of our adult women workers are getting less than 
nine dollars a week, and that between 50 and 60 
per cent receive less than eight dollars a week? 
It is proper to ask what specific information has 
the Manufacturers’ Association to back up its 
conclusion. 

The committee finds, ‘‘no prevailing demand 
for the legislative minimum wage on the part of 
either the employer or the employe.’’ Possibly 
not on the part of the former, although there are 
outstanding exceptions; but one is tempted to 
wonder what sources investigators drew on 
among the woman wage-earners of the country. 

The committee find, ‘‘no prevailing demand 
sidered, the principle of the legislative minimum 
wage has not been shown to be sound.’’ If the 
committee would indicate its standards of eco- 
nomic authority, its conclusion on this point 
would be more impressive. Possibly it would be 
able to neutralize the opinions of Clark, Hol- 
combe, Hammond, Taussig, Hollander, Carver, 
Hobson, Webb, and other professional econo- 
mists who have expressed themselves to the con- 
trary. 

The committee finds that the weight of argu- 
ment is ‘‘clearly against the minimum wage.”’ 
We are devoured by curiosity to see the alleged 
‘‘arguments’’—other than the ambiguities and 
obscurities set forth in the briefs of eloquent at- 
torneys which Mr. Brandeis countered before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The committee avows its pious desire to do 
away with the sweating evil, and to that end pro- 
poses certain measures which are good, and others 
which are irrelevant; and even the good remedies 
would require a generation or two to become 
effective. 

In the meantime what are we going to do about 
the problem of insufficient wages? 

JoHn A. Ryan. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK 


HE teaching profession has contributed less 

than might naturally have been expected to 
radically progressive measures for the improve- 
ment of living and working conditions. ~ Being in 
touch with every family in which there are chil- 
dren, receiving their compensation from the pub- 
lic treasury, having direct knowledge of the evil 
results of overcrowding, under nourishment, ig- 
norance, and incompetence, in the retarded minds 
and undeveloped bodies of their pupils, teachers 
might be expected to be the most determined, per- 
sistent and outspoken of all reformers. Where 
others would have to get their evidence at second- 
hand, or in fragments, teachers have it at first 
hand and complete, awaiting only accurate ob- 
servation, intelligent analysis, and such interpre- 
tation as common-sense would readily furnish. 
What, however, do we'see? Lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, labor leaders, officers of women’s clubs, 
editors, merchants, and workers in charitable so- 
cieties, all appear to be more conspicuous as orig- 
inal discoverers of remedies, as witnesses to bad 
conditions, as advocates of necessary reforms, as 
sympathetic spokesmen for the permanent inter- 
ests of the whole community, than the members 
of the very profession which above all should 
represent one hundred per cent philanthropy. 

One reason for this anomalous state of affairs 
may be that teachers, dealing with children dur- 
ing their working hours, feel awkward when it 
comes to dealing with men and women. Their 
very skill and success with children seems to cre- 
ate a presumption that they should not be taken 
too seriously in the affairs of the adult world. 
They understand children, no doubt, but what do 
they know of business, of legislation, of the public 
health, of courts and hospitals, of wages and 
rents and taxes and politics? 

As to the last, an exception is permitted of 
course in its relation to securing positions and 
pensions, in which, as is well known, teachers 
may become very expert indeed. The disappear- 
ance of men from the class-room strengthens this 
presumption that those who are engaged in teach- 
ing will find full scope for their capacities at their 
appointed tasks and need: hardly expect to take 
a very active part in public affairs. These pre- 
sumptions are false of course, as silly as the idea 
that a judge in accepting an assignment to a 
juvenile court thereby accepts a rating as an 
inferior member of his profession. Yet as long 
as the feeling exists, either in the teaching pro- 
fession itself or on the part of others towards 
teachers, it may have some influence. 

More fundamental is the consideration that the 
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art of teaching, like that of motherhood, is con-— 
servative by its very nature. Those who perform 
the conservative function of imparting to chil-~ 
dren what their elders already know naturally tend 
to accept not only the knowledge but the conditions 
of the present adult generation as the standard, 
the natural goal of their effort. The success 
of a teacher is measured by ability to reproduce — 
the type of the adult community. To prepare | 
pupils for the next grade, ultimately for high” 
school and college, or for an office, a shop, or a~ 
kitchen,—for the appointed place, is the aim in> 
view. The new ideal of vocational education has” 
come through | the schools like a breath of invigor-— 
ating fresh air; but, whatever its value, it does” 
not diminish this emphasis on the conservative 

character of the teaching process. Henceforth 

we are to prepare children more effectively for 
work and for life, but it is the work of the com- 

munity as it is and the life of the community as 

it is, that is thus more than ever forced upon the - 
teacher’s attention. 


Precisely herein, however, lies the hope for bet-_ 
ter things. The conservative function in educa- 
tion is wholesome, natural, vitally essential to hu-— 
man welfare. When directed towards reality 


rather than imposed by empty tradition, formal — 


convention, outworn formulae, inherited custom, — 
and professional subtleties, it is not in any de-— 
gree inconsistent with capacity for seeing the ~ 
need for change. Genuine conservatism is the ~ 
true basis for radical reforms. They represent — 
not opposing but mutually supporting principles. ~ 
In order to conserve the good in our civilization © 
we must continually cut out the evil. In order to_ 
continue rational progress, we must persistently 

discover and remove obstacles. We must choose - 
between the good and the evil, and also between — ; 
that which was once thought good but can now — 

be replaced by the better. 


When teachers begin in earnest to prepare ~ 
growing children for useful occupation and for 
rational living, they become aware very quickly ~ 
of the anomalies and absurdities of the industrial — 
and social relations towards which they are mov-- 
ing. The difficulty is that teachers have too much | 
taken on authority and without critical testing 
the formulation of the intellectual life which they — 
are to awaken and conserve. 


They have accepted the molds for each succes- 
sive stage of the educational process without that 
thorough re-examination which the importance 
and delicacy of their task demands. Thus they 
become experts in their art but not competent 
critics of the result; craftsmen in a narrow sense, 
but not master workmen in a high calling, They 
conserve old types but do not ereate the condi- 
tions out of which new and higher types may — 
emerge. They serve law and order, but not life ~ 
and progress. They prevent deterioration but do 
not insure reform. They see how to make men 
law-abiding—at least partially and imperfectly— 
but not how to make them law makers in a large 
and generous sense. They teach the elements of 
civics but not of justice, liberty and human 
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brotherhood. They teach the elements of nega- 


tive personal hygiene but not the ideal of positive 
health, that public health which must rest upon a 
basis of social policy and democratic control. 
They teach, very incompletely it is true, the ele- 
ments of individual thrift and economy, but do 
not lay the foundations for social economy and 
the conservation of public resources. 

The remedy for this state of affairs does not 
lie in any revolution in educational theory. Phil- 
osophy and pedagogy as such are not at fault. 
The defect and the remedy le in another direc- 
tion. Teachers must learn to see more than their 
pupils, to know more than their textbooks, to live 
a larger life than that of their classroom. They 
must claim their legitimate place among adults, 
as observers of all human life, as participants in 
all social activity. 

They must become able to distinguish between 
what the school should have to do for the indi- 
vidual child and what the community should do 
in advance of the school for all children. They 
should become able to see in the class room the 
clear evidences of family and social neglect, and 
should become able without giving personal of- 
fense to collect and present this evidence so as to 
secure appropriate preventive action. They 
should not cease to be teachers but they should 
become social economists, and inevitably, as a 
result, social reformers and fellow-workers with 
socially minded physicians, lawyers, and others 
for a better, more just community life. 

The teacher is the natural leader in the social 


work of the community. Education and social 
work are natural allies. Social workers at the 
moment are more alive to the need for this al- 
hance than teachers but there are many indica- 
tions that the teaching profession will come to its 
own in the larger task of social reform. The 
teacher is not himself an infant because he teaches 
children. There is no mystery about social legis- 
lation or voluntary social work which the teacher 
eannot unravel. The methods and technique for 
social work are not beyond his capacity, and the 
aims which it has in view are not unfamiliar or 
outside the range of his sympathies. 

Though every other business or professional 
man of the community may be too selfish or too 
preoccupied to initiate and carry on needed re- 
form movements, the teacher cannot be so with- 
out advertising his unfitness for his own task. 
For the sake of the schools, if for no other reason, 
the philanthropy of the community should be 
made intelligent, co-operative, and progressive; 
the industries of the community should be made 
to conserve the life, health, and morals of the 
workers; the homes of the community should be 
made a secure basis for normal family life; and 
the social activities of the community should be 
made wholesome, recreative and universally be- 
neficient. These are the common and vital ends 
of social work. They require both patient retail 
work with individuals and bold sweeping reforms 
affecting whole masses of human beings. In both 
fields there is a large and inviting field for ex- 
tended influence of the schools. 


JOELNg Ra LAWSON S REPEY FO. JUDGE, HILLYER 


HE court has asked me what, if 

anything, I have to say why sentence 
should not now be pronounced against 
me. 

During two days of argument on that 
very question, through which I listened, 
not in a personal way, but so far as pos- 
sible as a citizen of our common coun- 
try, I had supposed that many and unan- 
swerable reasons supporting my view 
had been given to the court. 

Therefore, in the court’s interest at 
this moment I must recognize a mere 
formality. It is plain that nothing I can 
say will change your fixed determination 
so far as you have the power to start 
me down the dark path of imprison- 
ment for life. 

T is proper that a man so situated, es- 

pecially when, as in my case, he is 
the victim without fault of an utterly 


_ unscrupulous persecution, should be per- 


- mitted to enter his protest against in- 


justice, however much that protest 
may appear weakened by its relation to 
individual experience. 

Fortunately, what I have to say is 


warranted by bigger considerations than any personal to me. 
So far-reaching are they that I feel I have a right to ask 


HE SURVEY for August 28 

reported the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Colorado bar- 
ring Judge Granby Hillyer from 
presiding at future trials of cases 
growing out of the strike dis- 
orders, and granting a writ of su- 
persedeas which stays the execu- 
tion of the life sentence against 
John R. Lawson, and is prelimin- 
ary to a review of his case. The 
Justice League of Denver, as also 
reported, appeals for moral as- 
sistance in its protest against the 
conviction of John R. Lawson 
and other victims of what it terms 
a “pernicious coal combination.” 
Without passing on the justice of 
this characterization, or even on 
the accuracy of the statements 
made by Mr. Lawson, we consider 
it not inappropriate to use some 
of the space devoted to the consid- 
eration of Social Forces to repro- 
duce in full the response made by 
this leader of the miners when 


- sentence to life imprisonment was 
about to be pronounced upon him.— 


[ised 1D) 


you to hear my views with the same 
courtesy I have used during my trial 
through your rulings and remarks. 


About to be condemned by you to 
prison for life, I will, therefore, make 
answer to your question in the following 
way: 


IRST of all, in the name of the 

courts of my country, which I re- 
spect, I protest against your right of 
power to pass any judgment against me. 
It is undenied in this case that you were 
appointed to the bench this spring for 
the trial of myself and my associates, 
fresh from the employment of the very 
coal operators of Colorado and the coun- 


try, including the Rockefellers, who 
have pressed and engineered these 
prosecutions. 


Yourself a coal company attorney, en- 
gaged to assist as a practicing lawyer in 
the trial of cases arising like mine out 
of the industrial disturbances of 1913 
and 1914, you had no right, when chal- 
lenged, to sit as trial judge in the case 
of any striking miner. 


You were so deeply prejudiced against me that my 
case was a travesty on justice from the start. 


Notwith- 
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standing the affidavits of reliable citizens who have sworn 
to your prejudice, you have persisted on the bench. To- 
day the Supreme Court of Colorado in Denver is review- 
ing your conduct, and yet you refuse to wait another 
twenty-four hours for the guidance of that court’s de- 
cision. Such unseemly haste in the exercise of such a 
jurisdiction to thrust me into prison should not be passed 
without a protest. 

Second only to the resolution with which you hold your 
seat upon the bench was the method adopted by you for 
selecting a jury to try me. You refused to permit the 
jury to be drawn from the regular jury box provided by 
law, and you ordered an open venire. 

This method was exactly adapted to procure what none 
were surprised to discover—a hand-picked jury of coal 
company partisans. After you had removed the coroner 
as a summoning officer, over my protest, you selected 
your own instruments to pick this jury. And the jury so 
chosen was naturally subject to the self-same coal com- 
pany influences which with hue and cry now seek to 
drive me to the penitentiary. 


T matters not that I was utterly guiltless of the charge 
against me. It matters not that the prosecution was 
forced to abandon its claim that on October 25, 1913, I 
fired a shot or did other than seek to avoid the violence 
which menaced the cause dearest to my heart. 

It matters not that it became necessary for the prose- 
cution to invoke legal doctrines of conspiracy, which, if 
applied impartially, would convict the leading coal opera- 
tors of Colorado and the country for the deaths of men, 
women and children at Ludlow on April 20, 1914. 

Perhaps this seemed immaterial, because none of them 
have been informed against, much less tried, and none of 
them fear our courts or prosecuting officials. 

It matters not that the only evidence, on which the 
prosecution was forced to rest, was the testimony of two 
disreputable Baldwin-Felts detectives, employes of the 
coal operators’ association, with whom you yourself were 
formerly professionally associated. 

Nothing was to be permitted to stand in the way, and 
it is significant that even a jury so selected refused to 
convict me until a bailiff selected by you, according to 
affidavits on file in this court, tortured a juryman with 
manufactured reports of the dangerous illness of the 
juror’s wife, and as a final stroke warned the jury that 
under your orders the jury would have nothing further 
to eat until they rendered their verdict. 


N the face of this sworn charge, which courts every- 
where have held sufficient to undermine the whole 
structure of jury trials and to destroy the integrity of 
such a verdict, your bailiff has remained silent and this 
court impassive. May I ask whether judicial travesty is 
not the right description of such proceedings? 

Such practices, however, astonishing to our people in 
general, do not surprise one who has observed our in- 
dustrial history. From long experience I recognize the 
power of wealth, the magnitude of our industrial prob- 
lems and their effect on our existing social system. I 
can understand, for I have seen how men who seek a 
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living realization for the workers of the world of the 
old ideals of justice and equality; who endeavor to open 
the eyes of their fellows to the true economic conditions 
that surround them as they seek their daily bread, are 
persecuted, defamed and even, in exceptional instances, 
hounded to the gallows by those who control the wealth 
and privileges of our generous country. 


HAVE seen some masters of finance within and with- 
out this state using the full powers of government 
to divide the workers, to crush the hopes and aspirations 
in their breasts, and to extinguish the kindling light of 
intelligence in their souls in full realization of the fact 
that understanding brings the fixed desire for the higher 
and nobler things of life, including a dream of equality 
of opportunity some day for the children of rich and 
poor alike. 

And it is not overstatement to say that I am here to- 
day because, with others, I have patiently, without bitter- 
ness, yet persistently, for years sought these things—a 
wider chance in life for those who toil, a higher type of 
democratic citizenship and a social system of industry 
which gives promise to mankind and denies autocratic 
power over the lives and liberties of the great mass of 
workers to the masters of millions who have usurped 
governmental authority itself. 


UCH usurpation has reached its most finished expres- 
sion in Las Animas and Huerfano counties, in this 
state, and those who, like myself, have continued none 
the less to worship at the ancient altars of human liberty 
and justice in this country have been marked for anni- 
hilation. 

But let no one think we have not seen through years 
this very possibility. 

In receiving sentence of life imprisonment at hard 
labor from this court I can do so with the knowledge that 
I have broken no law and committed no crime, unless it 
be that I am a coal miner, honored by my fellow work- 
ers, with their years of confident faith that my devotion 


will stand even this acid test for the maintenance of their 


principles. 


N a word, the reason this court should not pass judg- 

ment as I see it is that by so doing it will openly 

violate every principle of justice for the promotion of 
which our courts exist. 

Solemnly facing iron bars and prison walls, I assert 
my love for justice and my faith in its ultimate triumph— 
not a justice of theory, but of reality extending to men, 
women and children whose proper equality of oppor- 
tunity it embraces; and with utmost earnestness I want 
it understood that my one satisfaction in my lot—sepa- 
rated though I be from those who are dearer to me than 
life—lies in the belief that this, my undeserved experi- 
ence, may help awaken others to the living wrongs in 
our world, calling today as definitely'as in the past for 
remedy. 

It is a privilege and a duty even by sacrifice to ad- 
vance our priceless cause. I am therefore ready to re- 
ceive the sentence this court should declare itself without 
either authority, right or justification to impose. 
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REPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COMMISSION 


[Continued from page 500.] 


over-capitalized,” and to charge high 
rates in order to pay dividends. The 
service generally is declared to be in- 
efficient and unusually high in cost, de- 
spite the low wages paid to the operat- 
ors. 

Government ownership and operation 
in the post-office department, with a re- 
vision of salary ratings, is recommended. 

Federal purchase of the telephone 
companies is also urged. Statistics are 
presented to show that the telephone 
companies are over-capitalized. Con- 
ditions of women’s work in these com- 
panies are criticized. In view of the 
nervous strain of the work, seven or 
nine hours a day are considered too 
long by Mr. Manly, who gives it as 
the opinion of physicians that telephone 
operators should not work more than 
five. Night work is condemned, as is 
also the opposition of the companies to 
organization. Pending government own- 
ership, the report recommends that 
minimum wages be fixed by a board 
created by Congress. 

The low pay of conductors and porters 
of the Pullman Company, and, their ex- 
tremely long hours of service, are criti- 
cized, and the report declares that the 
effect of the tipping system not only 
is degrading but is responsible for dis- 
crimination in the service to the public. 


. Congress is urged to prohibit the tipping 


of any employe of a public service cor- 
poration engaged in interstate com- 
merce; to regulate the hours of em- 
ployes in the Pullman service and to 
extend the Newlands act to cover the 
Pullman Company. 

Concerning railroad conditions, the 
report says that the investigations of 
the commission are too limited to permit 
of general findings or recommendations. 
But the insanitary conditions in railroad 
construction camps, the manipulation of 


' benefit funds to coerce employes, and 
_ the usurpation of state functions by rail- 


way police forces, are condemned and 
various methods of regulation are pro- 
posed. 

After declaring that isolated industrial 


communities are often completely con- 


trolled in their social and political life 
by corporations which violate the right 
to free speech and assemblage and the 
right of public highways, the report 
recommends the enactment of state legis- 
lation to safeguard these rights. 

In the case of public lands containing 
timber or minerals, a federal statute is 
suggested providing that neither the 
land nor mineral rights shall under any 
circumstances be sold, but used only 
upon leases for limited terms. The re- 
port calls for a post-office department 
report as to all communities in which 
post-offices are in company owned build- 
ings, or where the post-master is a pri- 


_ vate employer or the agent of a private 


employer. Federal and state statutes 
are recommended against political in- 
fluence or intimidation of employes by 
the employer. 

The rapid increase of farm tenancy in 
the southwest is dwelt upon. Statistics 
are given to show that in 1880, Texas had 
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cally useless for the management 
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possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 
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Such methods result in a tele- 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 


The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 


The subscriber knows the difference! 
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One Policy 


65,468 tenant farmers, comprising 37.6 
per cent of all the farmers in the state. 
In 1910, tenant farmers had increased to 
219,571, comprising 53 per cent of all 
farmers. 

The prevailing system, that of share- 
tenancy,—under which the landlord re- 
ceives one-third of the grain and one- 
fourth of the cotton,—is declared to 
work great hardship. The entire family 
must work in order to make both ends 
meet. Hopeless debt and exorbitant in- 
terest rates (from ten to twenty per 
cent) are oppressive, and tenants are 
not compensated for improvements they 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


make upon the property. 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion provide for long time leases; for 
compensation of the tenarit for improve- 
ments and cropping systems which will 
maintain the fertility of the soil; for 
federal and state bureaus to help in the 
distribution of labor; for a sound rural 
credit system; for modernized rural 
schools and compulsory education; and 
for the revision of taxation to exempt 
improvements and to tax unused land at 
full rental value. 

The charge is made that through stock 
ownership and control of credit the 
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manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion industries have come under the 
domination of a comparatively small 
number of enormously powerful finan- 
cial institutions, dominated in turn by a 
very small number of powerful finan- 
ciers. 

It is stated, for example, that in the 
United States Steel Corporation, which 
had in 1911 about 100,000 shareholders, 
1.5 per cent held 57 per cent of the 
stock, while final control rested with a 
single private banking house. The re- 
port declares that a careful and consery- 
ative study shows 2,651,684 wage-earn- 
ers employed by corporations control- 
led by six financial groups with a capi- 
talization of nearly twenty billion dol- 
lars. The Morgan First National Bank 
group alone is credited’ with control of 
corporations employing 785,499 persons. 
A cablegram from J. P. Morgan to E. H. 
Gary is quoted to indicate the effective- 
ness of this control with reference to 
settlement of wage questions. 

These “industrial dictators’ are 
charged with ignorance concerning 
every aspect of the industries they con- 
trol, except the finances. They are 
criticized for determined opposition to 
organization of employes. 

The funds given to the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie Foundations, says the re- 
port, amount to at least $250,000,000, 
yielding an annual revenue of at least 
$13,000,000, “which is at least twice as 
great as the appropriations of the fed- 
eral government for similar purposes, 
namely, education and social service.” 
In the case of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion the control of these funds is de- 
clared to be in the hands of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and two members of 
the personal staff of John D- Rocke- 
feller, Sr., who constitute the finance 
committee, and the majority of the trus- 
tees are described as salaried employes 
of Mr. Rockefeller or the foundation, 
who are subject to personal dictation 
and may be removed at any moment. 
The report declares that the foundation 
funds “represent largely the results 
either of the exploitation of American 
workers through the payment of low 
wages or of the exploitation of the 
American public through the exaction 
of high prices. The funds, therefore, by 
every right, belong te the American peo- 
ple 

The unlimited powers granted by their 
charters to these foundations are criti- 
cized in the words of President Schur- 
man of Cornell, himself a trustee of the 
Carnegie Foundation. The lack of pub- 
lic control is made clear, and a warn- 
ing from past experience is drawn from 
the case of the insurance companies. 

The “entrance of the foundations into 
the field of industrial relations, through 
the creation of a special division by the 
Rockefeller Foundation,” is given par- 
ticular attention and the report charac- 
terizes it as “a menace to the national 
welfare to which the attention not only 
of Congress but of the entire country 
should be directed.” The report de- 
clares that the Rockefeller investi- 
gation of industrial relations has no 
scientific or social basis but was origi- 
nated to promote the Rockefeller indus- 
trial interests; that the letter inviting 
Mackenzie King to undertake the work 


stated that Messrs. Rockefeller and 
Green in “their purely corporate ca- 
pacity as owners and directors of large 
industries” desired his aid; that the in- 
vestigation forms part of what Mr. 
Rockefeller in a letter to Ivy Lee called 
the “union educational campaign’ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bowers as “the fight 
for the open shop”;.that Mr. Rocke- 
feller planned to utilize in this campaign 
literature containing statements which 
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he knew to be untrue and misleading— ~ 


as for example, the numerous misstate- 
ments in a sermon by Newell Dwight 
Hillis and in an article by Prof. John J. 
Stevenson; and that the investigation of 
industrial relations is not made in good 
faith, inasmuch as its director states 
that he will not make public his findings 
concerning conditions in Colorado. 

The purpose of Mr. Rockefeller to in- 
fluence the public press, says the report, 
is shown by his employment of an ex- 
perienced publicity expert, and his “evi- 
dent interest in the ownership.or control 
of a number of publications.” Two are 
named as having been subjects of in- 
quiry by his secretary. These are the 
Pueblo Star Journal and The Nation’s 
Business. The report fails to state, 
however, whether any money was grant- 
ed to either. 

In support of the contention that the 
foundations and private endowments of 
institutions for education influence their 
beneficiaries, the following examples are 
cited: the adoption of a definite line of 
policy by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search in New York to meet the con- 
ditions imposed by Mr. Rockefeller in 
connection with proposed contributions ; 
the abandonment by several colleges and 
universities of sectarian affiliations and 
charter clauses relating to religion in 
order to secure endowments from the 
Carnegie corporation, and pensions for 
professors from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

It is further charged that wealth is 
developing a degree of control over the 
teachings of professors. Two instances 
are given of professors dropped this 
year from their positions, no valid rea- 
sons being made public. Both were wit- 
nesses before the commission. One was 
a professor of law in a state university 
who had acted as counsel for the strik- 
ers in Colorado and whose dismissal had 
been publicly urged by the coal opera- 
tors upon numerous occasions. His 
statement has been uncontroverted, says 
the report, that he had been warned not 
to testify before the commission if he 
desired to be re-appointed. The other 
dismissed professor is described as ac- 
tive in fights for child labor legislation 
and other progressive measures, and as 
author of a recent book comparing in- 
come paid for property ownership with 
income paid for all classes of service. 
Trustees of the university with which he 
was connected are declared to be inter- 
ested in corporations which have bitter- 
ly opposed progressive legislation. 

The recommendations of the report 
with reference to foundations urge that 
a federal law be enacted requiring all 
incorporated non-profit-making bodies 
whose present charters empower them to 
perform more than a specific function 
and whose funds exceed $1,000,000, must 
secure a federal charter. It is suggested 
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that this charter provide for definite 
limitation of their funds not to exceed 
the largest amount held by any such 
body at the time of the passage of the 
law ; for definite and exact specifications 
of powers and functions, with heavy 
penalty if powers are exceeded; for pro- 
vision against accumulation of funds by 
compounding unexpended income and 
against expenditure in any one year of 
more than 10 per cent of the principal; 
for rigid inspection of investments and 
expenditures; for complete publicity 
through reports to government officials ; 
and for provision that no work not men- 
tioned in the articles of incorporation 
shall be undertaken without unanimous 
consent and approval of the trustees nor 
unless Congress be informed through a 
communication which shall be published 
in the Congressional Record. 

Further recommendations are that 
Congress shall provide for a thorough 
investigation of all endowed institutions 
both secular and religious, “whose prop- 
erty holdings or income exceeds a mod- 
erate amount,” and that appropriations 
of the federal government for education 
and social service shall be increased as 
the only effective means of counteract- 
ing the influence of the foundations. 

A portion of the third section of the 
Manly report deals with unions and the 
law. It declares that American court 
decisions have had the effect of restrict- 
ing the activities of labor organizations, 
depriving them of their most effective 
weapons—the boycott and the power of 
picketing; while the weapons of the em- 
ployers—power of arbitrary discharge, 
of black-listing, and of bringing in 
strike-breakers—have been maintained. 
An additional weapon, says the report, 
has been placed in the hands of employ- 
ers by many courts in the form of 
sweeping injunctions, which render pun- 
ishable acts which would otherwise be 
legal, and which deprive workers of the 
right to jury trial. 

The effect of the Clayton act, designed 
to deal with the situation, is considered 
doubtful. Two lines of possible action 
are indicated: to restrict the rights 
and powers of employers to correspond 
to those allowed to trade unions; or to 
remove all restrictions which now pre- 
vent the freedom of action of both par- 
ties to industrial disputes. The first 
method, says the report, has been tried 
repeatedly and has failed absolutely. 
The second, which legalizes strikes, 
lock-outs, boycotts, black-listing, the 
bringing in of strike-breakers, and 
peaceful picketing has been successful, 
according to the report, through the en- 
actment of the British trades disputes 
act. Accordingly it is recommended that 


the principles of this act be enacted by 


federal and state laws. 

After a discussion of violence and 
policing in times of labor disturbance, 
recommendations are made with a view 
to the removal of causes which lead to 
violence and to the promotion of im- 
Partial and effective police action. They 
provide for strict regulation of inter- 
state shipments of arms, of detective 
agencies, and of sheriff's deputies, and 
for uniform state codes governing in 
detail the activities of the militia and its 
relation to civil authority. 

The problem of migratory labor is 
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given attention and it is suggested that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’ 
report upon feasible plans for providing” 
transportation at low rates, that states, 
cities and the federal government c= 
operate in the establishment of sanitary” 
workingmen’s hotels; and that similarly, 
colonies or farms be established for the 
rehabilitation of “down and outs.’ 


Investigations conducted under the 
direction of George E. Barnett are the 
basis for conclusions concerning the 
methods of trade unions, their advant- 
ages in raising wages and shortening 
hours, and their evils such as output re- 
striction not necessary to safeguard’ 
health, jurisdictional strikes and graft— 
which unionists must work to eliminate. 


Immigration restriction along the lines 
of the Burnett-Dillingham bill is recom- 
mended. Other subjects treated at 
length in the report are: unemployment, 
methods and policies of employers’ as- 
sociations, scientific management, prison 
labor, immigration, labor conditions in 
colonial possessions and Chinese exclu- 
sion. 


The supplemental findings and recom- 
mendations of Commissioners Lennon 
and O’Connell, signed also by Chairman 
Walsh and Commissioner Garretson, 
are devoted to an explanation of their 
dissent from the recommendations con- 
cerning mediation plans set forth in the 
Manly report, in the report to the com- 
mission by Professor Barnett, and in the 
report of Commissioner Commons, and 
are also devoted to a vigorous defense 
of labor organizations against the criti- 
cism which appears in the supplemental 
report of the employer members of the 


_ commission. 


The labor members favor the develop- 
ment of the mediation and conciliation 
work by the Department of Labor and 
the extension of the Newlands act, as 
suggested by the Manly report, and de- 
clare that new governmental machinery 
is unwise. In particular, they express 
the opinion that the plan for the creation 
of an industrial commission to under- 
take the administration of labor laws 
grants to the commission powers far in 
excess of those exercised by the presi- 
dent or the governor of any state. Such 
a commission, they assert, would be 
bureaucratic and a subversion of democ- 
racy dangerous to the social and civil 
liberty of all citizens. 


The evils which the employer com- 
missioners named as existing in trade 
unions, are declared to be “in no sense 
causes of industrial unrest,” as alleged 
by the employer commissioners, but ‘ton 
the contrary, are evidences of existing 
industrial unrest and are evils that are 
incidental to a situation wherein labor 
has at times been forced to fight with 
such weapons as it could command for 
advantages and rights that in justice 
should be freely accorded to the wage- 
earners The union, fighting for 
its right to live, is sometimes forced to 
tolerate acts that would not be counten- 
anced if its entity were secure and its 
energies were not absorbed in fighting 


. for existence.” 


For these evils and for the improves 
ment of the conditions of the workers 
strong union organization is urged as 
the one true remedy. 
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BEST ORIGINAL PAMPHLET 


ON 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


for adolescents between the ages of twelve and sixteen years. 


The following committee will act as judges: 


Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Social Hygiene Association; Superintendent of Sleighton 
Farms, Darlington, Pennsylvania. 


Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., Sixth Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, New York. 


Luther H. Gulick, M. D., Former Director of Physical Training, 
New York City Public Schools; President, The Camp Fire Girls, New 
York. 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Milton J. Rosenau, M. D., Professor of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Victor C. Vaughan, M. D., President of the American Medical 
Association ; Dean, Department of Medicine and Surgery, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Chicago» 
Illinois. 


This competition has resulted in the submission of over 
five hundred manuscripts by authors from all over the United 
States and from foreign countries. Their average quality is 
high and the attitude of their authors toward sex questions as 
they relate to adolescent boys and girls is generally admirable. 
While the task of choosing the best from so many that are 
good is a slow and difficult one, it is expected that a decision 
may be reached and the name of the winner of the prize an- 


nounced within a comparatively short time, 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


»”» 


“ Existing’? and «Living. 


merely the appearance of it. 


adds to its life. 
your bed more sanitary. 


You Are Particular 


You demand those added little refinements that turn 
necessities into luxuries—that mean the difference between 


You desire real cleanliness in your surroundings—not 


This excellent device protects your mattress and thus 
It makes your sleeping hour more restful, 
That 7s why 


Excelsior Quilting 


from antiseptically clean white wad- 


ding incased in heavy bleached mus- 
lin and quilted both sides by our pat- 
ented machinery. 

These pads are washable and will 
dry as clean, soft and white as new. 
There is a size for every bed or crib. 


Look for this trade mark. Avoid ‘*Seconds’’ or 
**Just as Good’’ pads sold under other labels. 


Excelsior Quilting 


“None genuine wi 


Company 
15 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


Mattress Protectors 


WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


Excelsior pads are expertly made in a modern factory 


thout 
Trade Mark.” 


TOOLS and 


[ustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 
Tools. No second quality. Only the 
best obtainable, — 


BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 


Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


Send for Catalog No. 3177 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


ESOL TAT 


HALF THE STORY’S ~ 
IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lostin a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 
Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 434 
ILL 


% 


LATTA TTT 


=m 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. y 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED. 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED. 


THAT ARE 
EFFICIENT, 


SANITARY, ECONOMICAL. |} 


45th St. and Sixth Ave, New York 


[ Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
En¢grossing Ink 
9 Taurine Mucilage 
HIGGINS Fhoto Mounter Paste 
: Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
dhesives 


and 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
Higgins’ | 


and adopt the nks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
5H tion to,you, they are so sweet, clean, 
4 well put up, and withal so efficient. 
: - AT DEALERS 
CHAS, M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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